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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs and Letiers of Capt. Sir William 

Hoste, R.N. K.C.B. K.M.T. By lady 

Harriet Hoste. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1833. 

Bentley. 

Cartain Hoste was the second son of the 
Rev. Dixon Hoste, rector of Godwick, of ancient 
Dutch extraction, and was born 26th of August, 
1780. At the age of thirteen he went to sea, 
and had the good fortune to be placed in the 
Agamemnon, commanded by the immortal 
Nelson, with whom his courage and conduct 
made him a distinguished favourite. Though 
he never reached a higher rank than to be cap- 
tain of a frigate, nor was intrusted with a 
more important service than an active cruise 
and partisan warfare in the Adriatic ; yet so 
eminently did he display the noblest charac- 
teristics of the British seaman, so splendid an 
example has he left to the navy, that we heartily 
approve of the publication of this work, as a 
just tribute to the individual, a fine lesson to 
our sailors so long as England shall maintain 
her-illustrious name on the ocean, and a pa- 
triotic memorial for the country at large. 

“ The cheerful animation of his disposition 
(says Rear-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, in a 
tribute to his memory), the cheerful animation 
of his disposition, under all circumstances, 
however trying, was most remarkable—was 
never interrupted. He was as consistently 
energetic, zealous, and decided: his heart was 
in the service. Brought up by Nelson, he 
kept his example in all that was good and 
great steadily in view—the nature of his ex- 
ploits corresponded with the extension of his 
command; and in the action off Lissa, and the 
complete victory which he gained over the 
enemy’s squadron, was an earnest of what he 
would have done had he been spared to com- 
mand a fleet. His career would have been a 
glorious one—glorious I mean upon a grand 
scale, for all the distinction which could be 
gained by a captain of a frigate he had already 
made his own. In short, were I now called 
upon to name any character on whose example 
the youth now rising in the navy should take 
for their model, I should unhesitatingly say— 
Sir Witt1aM Hoste.” 

This testimony, from one so competent to 
judge, may well stand for our exordium in this 
Review ; and we shall spare ourselves the la- 
bour of a less worthy portraiture. Neither 
shall we illustrate the work before us with re- 
ferences to its earlier pages, in which, though 
they do serve to bring out the character of the 
man, we think there are too many of the boy’s 
letters preserved by the affection of his widow. 
As years roll on, it increases in interest; the 
incidental notices of Captain Nelson are ex- 
tremely valuable; and we gradually feel our- 
selves more and more attracted by the narra- 
tive, till the curtain finally falls. 

A few selections towards the close of the 
war, when the gallantry of Sir William Hoste 
was so conspicuous in the Adriatic, where the 


Bacchante bore his pennant, shall afford 3 





glimpse of the qualities which have extorted 
our cordial praise. After a very dashing ex- 
ploit, in boats, which ended in the capture of 
twenty-six vessels close on shore, we have the 
following story from a brother officer :— 

“ Hoste and I passed the morning of our 
arrival upon the hills, looking out for lost 
sheep. During our perambulations, we paid 
a visit to a chapel, which is celebrated for its 
Madonna, who has wrought more miracles than 
I have inclination to relate, or you to read. 
The padre, whom we had aroused from his 
noontide slumbers to shew us the lions, gave 
us a prodigious long string of marvels, to most 
of which he had been an eye-witness. One of 
the miracles I think I have mentioned to you 
already—that of the sympathy evinced by the 
image, and the interest it evidently took in the 
success of Hoste’s action. The lady was some- 
times pale, sometimes red, as the tide of victory 
appeared to ebb or flow; so at least said the 
padre, and with the utmost seriousness, though 
he did not know that he was talking to Hoste: 
had he been aware of it, perhaps we should 
have been treated with a miracle. I do not 
see why the image should have shewn any fears 
about the matter; a personage endued with 
such powers ought, I think, to have foreseen 
the issue.” 

Another good anecdote is thus related :— 

*¢ At Corfu is residing a Madame Vallié, the 
wife of an officer of artillery. In 1808 she was 
taken prisoner in a corn vessel, by the Am- 
phion, on her passage from Italy to join her 
husband. She discovered extreme alarm on 
being »rought on board, and for along time 
afterwards could never be induced, by all the 
attentions that were shewn her by Hoste, to 
come on the quarter-deck. At length her ter- 
rors subsided, and she confessed the cause of 
them to have been a persuasion that the En- 
glish were cannibals, and devoured their pri- 
soners of war. Possessed with this notion, 
she would not shew herself on deck, that she 
might not excite the appetites of the sailors. 
She had even congratulated herself on being 
taken in a vessel laden with wheat, in the 
hopes that such a supply of food, somewhat 
more natural, might defer her fate long enough 
to afford a chance of escape. This lady was a 
Parisian, and had passed her youth in the 
metropolis of France! She was not then above 
two or three-and-twenty.” 

An account of one of the daring boat adven- 
tures is, however, more closely connected with 
the spirit of the work :— 

*‘ Conceive, then, our joy at being roused in 
the morning with the cry of a convoy in sight. 
They were at anchor near a place called Giulia 
Nova, which we had reconnoitred the evening 
before, and off which we lay to the right, that 
we might miss nothing in the dark. As the 
ship was eight or ten miles to leeward, and it 
was not advisable to give them time to make 
preparations for their defence, all the boats 
were hoisted out, manned, and sailed to attack 
them, under the command of our first lieute- 
nant, Mr. Hood. Hoste and myself took our 





stations, as usual, in the main-top, to com. 
mand a good view of the affair, and where we 
waited in anxious expectation of the result. 
We did not remain long in doubt as to the 
nature of the enemy’s force, for as soon as our 
boats got within the range of grape-shot, a 
tremendous fire opened upon them along the 
whole of the enemy’s line, which continued 
without intermission till our boats were fairly 
lost sight of in the smoke. You may conceive 
our feelings at this moment, being now con. 
vinced that the convoy was chiefly composed 
of gun-boats. We had no fear as to the result, 
but the odds were so great that our loss, from 
the showers of grape that we could see falling 
about the boats, we concluded must be im- 
mense. The firing ceased as soon as our men 
came to close quarters; the enemy quitted his 
vessels, and made off as fast as he could. The 
beach was covered with the fugitives running 
in all directions, and the convoy remained in 
our possession. It consisted of seven large 
gun-boats, each mounting one eighteen-pounder 
in the bow, the smaller gun-vessels with a four- 
pounder in the bow, four armed trabacculos, 
and ten other vessels. The gun-boats alone 
carried two hundred and sixty-nine men, to 
say nothing of the others, and of a hundred 
soldiers drawn up for their assistance on the 
beach ; our own boats, seven in number, with 
about one hundred and fifty men. Upon a 
moderate calculation the enemy were as three 
to one, superior in weight of metal and num. 
ber of men. You will imagine that this suc. 
cess was not obtained without loss; but con. 
sidering the nature of the contest, it was very 
trifling: three killed, and six wounded, one of 
whom has since died of his wounds. You may 
cut sailors to pieces, but you cannot conquer 
their spirit. One of them had his right arm 
shattered whilst in the act of boarding a gun- 
boat ; instead of retreating, he took his cutlass 
with his left hand, and continued to press for- 
ward as long as he could stand, holding up the 
bleeding remnant as a signal for his comrades 
to avenge him. One of our midshipmen, of 
the name of Langton, commanded the first gig, 
which carried ten men besides himself; in this 
boat he boarded one of the largest of the 
enemy, who fired his bow-gun slap into the 
gig as she was coming up alongside; fortu- 
nately the chief part of the charge went over 
him, but not without killing one and wound. 
ing three others. Notwithstanding this, the 
remaining six persevered and carried their 
opponent, their wounded companions cheering 
them up, though unable to follow them. The 
boat that our friend Edward Hoste commanded 
was very conspicuous, as usual, and luckily 
suffered no loss. The killed and wounded of 
the enemy amounted to nearly ten times the 
number of our own; the beach was literally 
covered with the dying and the dead. The 
commodore and the chief part of his officers, 
with above fifty men, were made prisoners. 
He told us that he had no notion that the boats 
would have persevered in their attack after 
discovering his force. He had concluded, and 
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justly enough, that they were ignorant of his 
strength till he opened his fire, which he ex- 
pected would induce them to retreat: with this 
idea he paused after the first discharge, to see 
its effect ; but, instead of discovering sey 
symptoms of fear, his ears were greeted with a 
loud and animated shout, which was continued 
throughout the little squadron till they came 
to close quarters» He had reserved his last 
discharge till the boats were close on board 
him. Seven gun-boats and five merchant ves- 
sels came safe off ; the remaining twelve were 
burnt.” 

As we intend this notice to be only an intro- 
duction to a longer one, and rather to intro- 
duce a novelty to our readers than to criticise 
it with the attention it merits, we shall finish 
for the present with one brief but affecting ex- 
tract from a letter written by Captain Hoste 
to his father in May 1814, when on his pas- 
sage home in very bad health, after more than 
twenty years of constant and wearing service. 

‘* T quitted (he says) Bacchante with regret, 
and I may say without vanity the regret at 
parting was mutual. Captain Stanfell, of the 
Cossack, is appointed to her. I congratulate 

‘ou most sincerely on dear Edward at length 

ing made lieutenant. The commander-in- 
chief has ordered him to the fleet to receive his 
appointment, and he is now with me on board 
the Cerberus for a passage to join him. I will 
let you know what ship he is named to. Con- 
ceive my joy at seeing in a Gazette, before I 
quitted Malta, that dear old George has re. 
ceived the brevet rank of major. I congratu- 
late him a thousand times. It is a feather in 
his cap, for he has had sharp work in Holland. 
I hope he is, ere this, with you in England, 
and that ere two months are over we may all 
meet and rejoice at the conclusion of a war 
which has so long deprived us of all domestic 
felicity, and been so productive of misery to 
suffering Europe. How thankful our family 
ought to be, that in a war, sanguinary beyond 
precedent, three sons whom you have had 
fighting their country’s battles have all escaped 
the sword, and will, I trust, return to you 
with some small portion of credit I hope, and 
at least the consciousness of having done their 
duty. O, my dear father, how proud I feel 
that I am an Englishman, and have lived to 
see my country in her present exalted state. 
A long inglorious peace will be the conse- 
quence, and I shall get my flag when I am no 
longer fit for command. Never mind.” 


Vegetable Cookery ; with an Introduction, re- 
commending Abstinence from Animal Food 
and Intoxicating Liquors. By a Lady. 

pp- 451. London, 1833. E. 





Ww 
SHALL we, the admirers of Ude, the venerators 
of the memory of Lucullus, the respecters of 
Mrs. Rundell —shall we, who belong to the 
Bull family, and hate soup-maigre — shall we, 
who are blessed with palates, and, when not 
over-wrought, with good appetite—shall we 
be sophisticated and be-snivelled into the praise 
of a paltry volume like this, or into the crime 
of lending one note of approbation to the de- 
nationalising and de-humanising system which 
it pretends to recommend? No; as Britons, 
and as men, we denounce it; and were we 
competent to use the curse of Dr. Slop, we 
would excommunicate, with all the force and 
energy of Slop-pery, its peas and its potatoes, 
its cabbages and its cauliflowers, its pickles and 
its rves, its fritters and its flummery, its 
jellies and its jams, its beans and its burgoo, 
its gouseberries and its gruel, its porridge and 


=|mark the carnivorous animal. Descending 


its poultices, its snowballs and its syllabubs, 
its tartlets and its trifles, its puffs and its every 
thing. Except as minor adjuncts, where the 
noble science of eating is imperfectly under- 
stood, may they be invisible in the kitchen, in 
the hall, on the dining-table, in the supper- 
room; at breakfast, and at luncheon, and at 
dinner, and at tea, and at supper, and at all 
intermediate periods of natural restoration ; 
may the pig-sty be their common recep- 
tacle, the pigs their consumers ; and may the 
illustrious form of being, fashioned after the 
Gods, be spared the indignity of containing 
them! May—but we will not suffer our feel- 
ings to run away with us (though it is almost 
six o’clock p.m.)—the author says she is 
“a lady,’— we had hardly have thought it 
possible her emblem on the title-page is ap- 
propriately a grasshopper; and to her, to the 
grasshopper, and to the book, it must be our 
task to pay the attention due from a Reviewer 
to a writer, however atrocious the imposition 
upon the sense which is attempted to be per- 
petrated. 

After the grasshopper we have a preface or 
introduction —as utterly stuffed with fallacies 
and misrepresentations as a pease. »udding is 
with peas. Its assertions are incredibly im- 
pudent, its half-proofs most ridiculous, and its 
data sand that can support nothing. We will 
examine and sift it. 

“ If we attend (says my Lady) to the ana- 
tomy of the human body, it seems as if man 
was formed by nature to be a frugivorous 
animal; and that he only becomes an animal 
of prey by acquired habit. The form and dis- 
position of the intestines is very similar to that 





of the ourang-outang, or man of the woods, 
an animal which lives on fruit and vege-| 
tables. It has also been remarked, that all | 
carnivorous animals have a smooth and uni- | 
form colon, and all herbivorous animals a cellu- | 
lated ane.” 

We deny, on her own premises, that my 
Lady has attended, as much as she should have | 
done before venturing on such arguments, to | 
the anatomy of the human body. How does | 
she know what ourang-outangs eat in the! 
woods ? how can she distinguish a colon from 
a semi-colon? The anatomy of the human 
body proves the very reverse of her assertion— 
that. man is meant to be frugivorous by nature, 
and becomes carnivorous by habit. The teeth, 
to go no farther than the very outposts, demon- 
strate the contrary. The canine distinctly 


lower, the intestines confirm the fact. The 
length of the intestinal tube is greater in pro- 
portion to that of the body in graminivorous 
than in carnivorous creatures ; and in man the 
proportion is intermediate, shewing his destiny 
for all purposes of gastronomic enjoyment. 
Neither does he ruminate like one class of 
graminivorous animals; nor has he a double 
stomach like another. We wish my Lady had 
looked into these things before she tried to per- 
suade us to live on cucumbers, kale, and apple- 
dumplings. 

“Some modern sophists will sarcastically ask, 





(she adds,) ‘ Why is man furnished with the 
canine or dog-teeth, except that nature meant | 
him to be carnivorous?’ Is, then, the pro-| 
priety of an action to be determined purely | 
by the physical capacity of the agent? Is it 
right to do every thing we have the power 
to do? Because nature has furnished man. 
with the capacity to devour human flesh, will 
any one pretend that he was made to feed on | 
his fellow-men ?” 





We are the modern sophists to repeat the 


Lt 
question, and we would in return put it to 
my Lady, If man were not intended to be 
carnivorous, those teeth would be useless ; and 
uselessness in the formation of the most perfect 
of created beings is especially inconsistent with 
Nature, whose universal principle, even as it 
regards the meanest things, wonderfully gives 
neither more nor less than is needful, and 
adapts every minute part to a harmonious 
whole. There is no waste in Nature; though 
my Lady fancies we have got all our dog. 
teeth for nothing. 

“ That animal food (she also tells us) is un. 
necessary to the sustenance of man will appear 
evident, when it is considered, that in the 
first ages of the world mankind lived wholly 
on the vegetable productions of the earth, and 
that even at this day, millions of human beings 
in Asia and Africa subsist in a similar manner. 
But we need not go back to the primitive ages, 
nor travel to distant climes, in order to prove 
that vegetable food is nutritive and salutary; 
we have the evidence at hand: the most hardy 
Highlanders take comparatively little animal 
food; and the Irish labourer, who works hard 
and possesses much strength, lives principally 
on a vegetable diet. If additional testimony 
were needed, proofs sufficient to establish the 
practicability and salutariness of the system are 
afforded in the health and strength enjoyed b 
the persons belonging to the society of which 
the editor of this work is a member, upwards 
of one hundred of whom have entirely abstain. 
ed from animal food and intoxicating liquor 
from ten to twenty years.” 

We, certes, rejoice to learn that my Lady 
has abstained from intoxicating liquor so long; 
but the rest of the passage is rubbish. In the 
very earliest records of mankind, the mingling 
of animal with vegetable sustenance is perpe- 
tually before us. Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
and he offered their fat in sacrifices. Cain, to 
be sure, was a vegetable fellow, a ‘tiller of the 
ground,” and yet the first murderer and fratri- 
cide! But my Lady is monstrously unhappy 
in her Scriptural quotatious ; for, like another 
nameless personage, she quotes texts to prove 
that animal food was, if not absolutely for- 
bidden, at least discouraged. The absurdity 
could not be exceeded: the first great in- 
struction to Noah alone is sufficient to tumble 
down the whole sophism— if perverted bits 
can be so denominated. ‘‘ Every moving thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you ; even as the 
green herb have I given you all things ;” isa 
verse of Genesis, chap. ix., not easily explain- 
ed away, even did not the whole Jewish dis- 
pensation teem with rules for the slaughter of 
some, and the rejection of other, animals as 
food. Instead of vegetable preceding animal 
food in uncivilised countries, it is obvious that 
the first wants of man, so multiplied, must 
have been supplied by the chase; whereas 
cultivation was necessary before grain, fruits, 
and vegetables, could be produced for the con- 
sumption of an increasing population. As for 
what my Lady says about the Highlanders 
taking comparatively little animal food, she 
surely has not heard of the row at the famous 
Hogg dinner last year; when every hungry 
Scotsman of the clans who got less than three 
pounds of beef, mutton, and fowl, avoirdupois, 
to his own share of provender, almost cut the 
throats of the stewards for not providing 
“re 

“ That a vegetable diet (my Lady continues) 
is more favourable to health, there can be little 
doubt. The nations that subsist on this kind 
of food are strong, robust, and capable of 
enduring the greatest fatigue.” An English 
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boxer, trained upon under-done beef-steaks, 
would furnish a striking refutation against any 
turnip-fed hero in the world. But “ Dr. 
Lambe (it seems) has clearly demonstrated 
that not a few of the diseases with which the 
people of this country are afflicted, may be 
attributed to this baneful diet.”’ Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature, and we cannot 
receive so interested a testimony on this im- 
portant question. Lambe is evidently partial. 
Mint sauce could not reconcile him to the mur- 
der of the innocents. It is a family affair. 
Elia might perish, and Southey lose a friend. 
The idea is too horrible to be dwelt upon. 
We go to higher authority :— 

“ Mr. Abernethy, whose opinion on this 
subject will not be questioned, says, ‘* If you 
put improper food into the stomach, it becomes 
disordered, and the whole system is affected. 
Vegetable matter ferments, and becomes gase- 
ous; while animal substances are changed into 
a putrid, abominable, and acrid stimulus. Now 
some people acquire preposterous noses, others 
blotches on the face and different parts of the 
body, others inflammation of the eyes—all 
arising from the irritations of the stomach.” 

That vegetable matter should “* ferment and 
become gaseous,” is rather an unlucky confes- 
sion on the part of my Lady; since surely the 
gaseous society of a hundred persons so inflated 
must be, to say the least of it, unpleasant, if 
not dangerous. We declare upon honour, that 
we could not muster courage to become a mem- 
ber of the explosive band ; nor dare we trust our 
imagination with the picture of what their ge- 
neral meetings must be. We fancy the company 
sufficiently fed, and the consequent fermenta- 
tion and extrication of vegetable gases, the re- 
sults of full phytophagy! And again, on the 
other point; with all due deference to my 
lady, animal substances never change into a 
putrid, &c. stimulus in a healthy stomach. 
The gastric juice is a strong anti-septic, and 
counteracts any tendency of this kind; and 
the simple truth is well known to be, that 
animal is generally much more easily digested 
than vegetable matter. 

We are not, never having tried the diet, so 
competent to speak upon the next assertion of 
the fair writer, viz. that ‘* vegetable food 
clears the intellect, preserves innocency, in- 
creases compassion and love.” If this be the 
case, there is certainly another bond of union 
in the society of fifty pair of which she is a 
member ; and we presume that their symposia 
of love-apples may be very agreeable. We see 
the banquet set out in our mind's eye. Nun’s 
biscuits at top and macaroni at hottom; Sally 
Lunns and Noten crumipets vis-a-vis with fig- 
tarts and honeycombs, a trifle in the middle, 
and buttered eggs, mangoes, patties, &c. &c, 
all round ; and then the removes ! 

We daresay they consist of eggs, butter, 
cheese, milk, and other vegetables of a similar 
sort, described in the Cookery of this “ Society 
of Bible Christians,” who so religiously “ ab- 
stain from animal food, in obedience to the 
Divine command.” Perhaps they never heard 
of the 14th chapter of Deuteronomy :— 

“ These are the beasts which ye shall eat ; 
the ox, the sheep, and the goat. 

*“* The hart, and the roebuck, and the fallow 
deer, and the wild goat, and the pygarg, and 
the wild ox, and the chamois. 

“ And every beast that parteth the hoof,” &c. 
—‘‘all that are in the waters,” &c.— “ all 
clean birds, &c. shall ye eat.” 

Yet, in despite of this, my Lady would 
rather devour fifty pies than a single pygarg, 
on pretence of religious scruples. Mercy upon 


us, what a world of folly and humbug do we 
eat and drink in! 

And, in addition to the pseudo-religious per- 
suasives, we have the almond emulsion of senti- 
mentality—the horror of destroying animal 
life, as if vegetables did not swarm with animal 
life, and the poor worm and fly were not equal, 
in the view of real philanthropy, to the ox and 
sheep ; as if the beetle that we tread upon did 
not, in corporal sufferance, feel a pang as great 
as when a giant died. Does my Lady remem- 
ber the story of the Brahmin and the micro- 
scope ? He worshipped the vital principle in a 
cow, and destroyed myriads of lives daily in 
his milk-and-water tipple. He was no better 
than the horse whose example is set before us. 

*¢ Look at the horse (exclaims my Lady), 
with every muscle ef his body swelled from 
morning till night in the plough or the team ; 
does he make signs for spirits to enable him to 
cleave the earth or climb the hill? No.” We 
confess we should think it very odd if he did; 
neither doth he call for hay or oats, or alder- 
man’s puddings—talking of which (see Receipt, 
No. 328, p. 116) reminds us of a portentous 
paragraph we have this week read in the news- 
papers. It states that ten common-councilmen 
eat as much at their ‘‘ blows out” as twenty 
aldermen. Thisis awful. The city of London 
has just got a new reformed constitution ; but, 
alas! reform itself must be nugatory where the 
chief authorities are so inferior in capacity to 
the commons. They must, ere long, be eaten 
up by innovation ; 

«« And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 


ve not a wreck behind. 

Before that day comes, let us advise them to 
make the best use of their time, and eschew 
the disciples of the church whose vade-mecum 
we have here dissected. Let them force meat 
till they come to spoon meat (words too respect- 
able, by-the-by, to be employed as they are by 
my Lady in this volume) ; and, while they have 
a bench to sit upon, remember, that if they do 
not do their duty, there are men beneath them 
ready to take their places, who can do twice as 
much. 

The French Cook. By Louis Eustache Ude, 
Maitre d’Hétel at Crockford’s Club-house. 
The Twelfth Edition. With an Appendix 
of New Receipts. 8vo. pp. 453. London, 
1833. Ebers and Co. 

Ecce iterum coquinus! Now do we come toa 

work of another order! Hail, Louis Eustache 

Ude! well-encountered emperor of the kitchen! 

Glad are we to greet thee in a new and most 

seasonable edition, garnished with many new 

and most seasonable dishes. Ever, O Louis! 
hast thou been first favourite of ours; putting 
to flight the pseudo preparations of Dictionary 

Dolby, the quaint cuisinerie of Kitchener, and 

all the inferior productions of inferior artists. 

Delicious, we doubt not, is thy Matelotte of 








Soles 2 la Normande, “ the best way of dress- 
| ing fish that can be imagined,”” (thyself passim); 
| exquisite thy ** Purée of truffles,” ‘* which will 
|do credit to any artist who will dress it ju- 
| diciously”’ (thine Appendix); perfect thy ‘‘ Pou- 


|let Nouveau a l’Algérine;” ravishing thy Rus- 


|sian ice; and thy new “ Souffle” quite the 
|potato. In short, thy work, attractive before, 
|is now doubly so; and thy twelfth edition has 
| eleven new receipts, each of which is worth the 
| price of thy whole volume. 

Seriously, the present edition is a great im- 
provement upon the preceding ones, and con- 
tains some novel inventions for tickling the 
palate, whick, having passed the critical ordeal 
of the savour of Crockford’s, cannot fail, we 





suppose, of pleasing the less fastidious million. 
In a former Number we gave some of Ude’s 
good things of another kind, under the title of 
Udeana ; we shall now present our readers with 
a few others that have reached us. 

It is pretty well known that Count Alfred 
d’Orsay, whose cabriolet was recently eulogised 
in the Quarterly, is possessed of a taste in cook. 
ery as perfect as his judgment in cabs. Ude 
entertained the highest respect for his opinion, 
and was desirous of naming a dish after him. 
The “ Purée of truffles ” was selected for that 
purpose; but, unluckily, on the very day the 
entrée was served, the count confined him- 
self to a delicious “ Salmi of woodcocks,”’ 
leaving the “ purée” untouched. Ude appeared. 
It was impossible to forgive such want of discri- 
mination. “ N’importe,”’ said the count, shew- 
ing his teeth, ‘*I shall escape indigestion. You 
refuse to cook for me—lI will bring steaks into 
fashion in lieu.” ‘* Your lordship may spare 
yourself the trouble,” returned Ude; “ stakes 
in loo have been long in fashion here.” ‘* Co- 
quin!” exclaimed the count, laughing, ** know 
your own interest. Go, make what use you 
please of my name.” ‘‘ Then,” said Ude, re- 
stored to good humour, “ I should dish your 
lordship; but I won’t serve you so.” * No,” 
replied the count, “* you might find me too hot 
for you.” 

The count, upon another occasion, demanded 
of Ude if he had any thing new. ‘‘ Yes,” an- 
swered the professor, “ I have a superb vol au 
vent of cocks’-combs, quite new, and entirely 
at your lordship’s service.” ‘“ With ‘ sauce 
a la maitre d’hétel,’ no doubt,”’ rejoined the 
count. 

The “* Beef & la Napolitaine ” was prepared 
for Lord de Roos, on his return from the South 
of Italy. It reminded him, he said, of the 
capital cookery at the Vittoria, an, hotel cele- 
brated for its cuisine. ‘ Capital cookery !” 
exclaimed Ude; ** bah! I have never been at 
Naples!” 

A cabal was once formed against Ude at the 
club. “ What have you to complain of ?” in- 
quired Ude of Lord A. ‘I hardly know,” 
replied the classical peer; “‘ but I am tired of 
one style of cookery, though it is the best.” 
‘* Had not your lordship better dine at home?” 
retorted the arch cook. 

Soon after this, an expression of thanks was 
voted to Ude by the committee, and an elegant 
piece of plate offered tohim. It was presented 
to the chef by Lord Sefton. A tear stood in 
Ude’s eye as he received the offering from the 
hand of his old master. ‘“* Ah, Ude!’’ ex- 
claimed his lordship, “ it is my proudest boast 
that I was the first to discover your now uni- 
versally acknowledged merit.’’ Your taste, 
my dear lord,” modestly answered his ci- 
devant cook, ** is alone capable of fully ap- 
preciating my merit. I am happy to have met 
with one man who could understand me.” 

Some of the original receipts having reached 
us, we avail ourselves of them to give a spe- 
cimen or two of their peculiar phraseology ; 
and with a foreseeing appetite dismiss the author 
to the kitchens of all our readers. For our 
own part, we should not care how often 

** We dined with this Nongtongpaw.” 

Soles matelotte Normande.—Skine and cut 
all the fine of a very fresh soles, take out the 
bonne, and put in the room of the bone the 
folowing appareil, chop siparately, very fine, 
about a dozaine of mushroos, several branche 
of persley, and only one chalotte, choped ba 
fine, put those three sortes in a stewpan wit 


two onces of fresh butter, litle salt, pepper, 


and very litle pouder of spices, stare that in 
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the fire till the erbes are donne about five or 
six minute, then break’ two egg, and put the 
yoke of! them in the erbes, let them donne in 
the fire '4 minute, then put that in a platte to 
cool, when ‘quiette‘cold, put somme of it inthe 
side of the’ soles,’ put soles’ in’ ‘a ‘dish or 
sauty-pan, moisten the soles with a glasse or 
two of white wine, one glass for one sole, more 
if more soles, pouder over the’ soles ‘litle salt 
and pepper, and covered the soles with a but- 
tered white paper to prevente'the fish go’ get 
brown, ‘let it boiled ‘in the owen mr! six or 
seven minute according to the size of the soles, 
but’ mind, when the soles are to much done 
they ‘are dry and good for nothing, this is the 
perfection of the dish; as soon of the soles are 
dry the matelotte is not good. 

Sauce and Ragowt for the matelotie Nor- 
mande.—If you have no sauce maid, what is 
termed in cookery, sauce tourné ; proced as 
folow, put in a stewpan a few small bit of ham, 
one bunch of persley and green onion seasoned 
with thime, bay leave, one clove, and litle 
mace, mind that those ingredien dont comme 
out of the bundle, a dozaine or more mush- 
room turned very white, a bit of butter, put 
the stewpan on @ moderate stove till the mus- 
room are ferme, put two spoone full of good 
flour, let the flour fried till in comme white, 
then moisten this with good broth, and the 
liqueur, of two dozaine of oister that yous have 
boiled before, let the sauce boild on the side of 
the stove, with a cover on the stewpan, to scume 
the butter and the scime that will comme on 
the top of the sauce, put salt and pepper, to it, 
when the sauce dont taste the flour, take out 
the ham and the bundle, had to the sauce the 
wine ‘where the sole have been in the owen, 
then boils the sauce'to the consistancy to had to 
the fish, put a thickening of three egg, a drop 
or two of double cream. When the egg are 


well*done in the sauce, had again a bit of row 
butter, very little jus of half lemon, put the 
oister in the ragout, and pour over the soles 


that have dished in the dishes to serve 
them, mind this dish well donne is the best 
dishes of fish ever was dressed but by particu- 
lar in all the observation, if you dont cover the 
sauce when in the side of the stove, they never 
scume well. When muscle are good you must 
have somme ; clean them, boiled them in their 
one liqueur, and take out the shell, and mind 
their is no crab in it and put somme in the 


ragout. 

Beef a la Napolitaine.—Take out the filet 
of one loin of beef, loin and ramp—be particu- 
lar to left in it somme of the swet both side, then 
trim’ the nerve and have it whell larded with 
good bacon, I said good bacon—because when 
the filet of beef is not larded with thé good 
part of the bacon, the bacon melt, and nothing 
remain in the top of it; the bacon as a marque 
im) ‘the fat, you never must use above that 
marque, the one under the marque is for lard- 
ing, and the auther above for the bardes 
and “for covering the gamé and fowles &. 
Whenthe filet is well larded, put it in a large 
flat dish with branch of persley, slices of onion, 
litle garlick, thime, bay-leave, clove, mace, 
pepper, sweat oil, no salt because the salt pull 
out the juce of the meat, only oil to covered 
the meat From the inflection of the air, then 
deep a paste brush in oil and rub the beef with 
the oil all rond, it will be suficient, but turn 
the filet in the herbes every day, if he is larded 
two day before is more tender, to braize it you 
se it in a vessel long enough to put it easy, 

to it a few slice of godd ham, few beet of 
veal, three or four large onion, a botle of lunel 
jn vine, salt'and pepper and the erbes that whas 


in the marinade + braize that About two hour in 
a'slow fire, when you truste a packtread needle 
in it and, if it gow and ‘comme out easy, take 
out'all the liqueur reduce it ‘to the consistancy 
of glate,' glace ‘the filet with that glace, and 
with the Rest’ had to it Few Spoone of good 
‘éspagnoles ‘sauce, if you have no sauce, serve 
only ‘is one liqueur, be ‘particular to scume 
all ‘the fat, for I have said that in somme part 
of my work a drop of fat seing in cookery, 
show a cook’ without method, serve that filet 
with fried potatoe of good chape, rond the filet, 
if the master lyke onions, you may garnish 
with glaced onions, done separately, scrape 
somme horse Reddish, and put somme litle bun- 
dle rond the dish and serve it very hot. 

Purrée of Truffes.—In this new edition of 
the book I shall introduce a very good inova- 
tion of mine, as the truffes are somme time to 
difformed to be presented in a good table I 
have made a new purrée that I do in the folow- 
ing maner, take t care to smelle every 
truffie for fear they smell musk, when you 
are sure they are all good, mince them, and 
put them to sim in a stewpan with a good 
essence of game, particular rabbit and per- 
dridges. 

Potatoe Souflé.— This dish as the good ad- 
vantage to be good and cheep, take as must 
large potatoe as you have gest for dinner as 
this dish dont Jooke well to be cut, whash them 
well and select for that dish the better in shap, 





put them in the owen to be donne as well as 


ture at the top, take out the in side with a 
spoone and put this in a stewpan, with two or 


butter, litle salt, some sugar litle lemon peel 
rasp in sugar, tow yelk of egg, and add to it 
the white well froster, and put the appareil to 


hot and warie thé taste, somme time lemon, 
somme time orange flower water &. this dish 
is very prety and not vulgaire. 








Three Years in North America. 
Cadell; London, Whittaker. 
four considerable publications upon our table 
within the last ten days; still, we cannot al- 


notice on the plain, sensible, and unprejudiced | 
narrative which Mr. Stuart has produced. It 


to eat them with butter, then cut one apper-| 


three spoone of double cream, a small bit of | 


| 
the potatoe, and put this to the owen pretty'| 


By James! 
Stuart, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1833,! panions, and she expected them soon.” 


WE are rather overlaid with books on America | 
at the present moment, having no fewer than | 


low a Saturday to pass without bestowing some | 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


of all the drivers I had yet met got the charge 
of the stage. At the distance of two or three 
miles from the house, at a point where the 
road was covered with stumps of trees, he drew 
up, and tying the reins up at the front window, 
he said to me, the only passenger, * Look to 
the reins till I come back.’ He was obliged to 
go a little way to give out some sewing, as he 
said. There was neither a house nor a human 
being in our view, and I felt it unpleasant to 
be left alone in the forest; but there was no 
alternative, for the driver was out of sight be. 
hind the trees in a moment. He did not re. 
turn for thirty-five minutes, and then, feeling 
some apology to be necessary, he said, ‘ I was 
obliged to hear her story. The fact is, I keep 
a girl a little way off: I have built her a house, 
and we have a negro wench to attend her ; yet 
the people are making a mighty fuss about it. 
How do they manage these matters in the 
north, sir ?’ I of course advised him to marry, 
as they do in the north; but he said the girl’s 
family were not equal to his, and he could not 
think of disgracing himself, though he was 
very fond of her. The great fault, however, 
which the public have to find with this person, 
whose name is Symes, is that of leaving the 
whole southern mails at the mercy of a 
stranger, of whom he knew nothing, and who 
could not be expected to make any extraor- 
dinary exertion if any attempt had been made 
to carry them off. At the distance of a mile 
or two farther to the southward, we picked up, 
at a house by the road-side, Mrs. Mills, a lady 
who has a hotel somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood; an active intelligent woman, who is 
about to get the next stage-house, which is 
only now building for her. She does not allow 
a drop of spirits to be kept in her house, and 
told us that the influence of the temperance 
societies is now such, that spirits are not to be 
had in one-half of the houses in this country 
where they were formerly sold. She was afraid, 
however, she said, that she must have sume 
wine or spirits in the house, when her son, a 
young man, came home with some of his com. 


At New Orleans, in describing it, as well as 
throughout his work, Mr. Stuart speaks as 
favourably of the country and the people as cir- 
cumstances will admit ; still, he points out evils 
of no common magnitude. The treatment of 
slaves in the southern states is dreadful ;—the 
condition of the periodical press curious. 

“ The publication of newspapers is not a 


is not only good in itself, but good as a means thriving speculation in the despotic states of 
of rectifying erroneous impressions; and so far the union. I view South Carolina, Georgia, 
as it goes, we may ror | say that a more sure and Louisiana, decidedly in that light, because 
guide ‘on the subjects of which it treats cannot in those states the liberty of the press is denied 
be read. There is nothing extraordinary — altogether to the coloured, and, in a very con- 
nothing piquant to be found in its pages ; but | siderable degree, tothe white population. Com- 
those in in the actual condition of pare the increase of newspapers in some of the 
America will receive much information from| free states with their present condition in the 
its unembellished and straightforward details. | three slave-holding states to which I have al- 

Tt fs quite unnecessary to follow the tract of luded, and the result will go far to establish my 
the author, whose wife accompanied him in his proposition. Sixty-six newspapers were pub- 
expedition, and procured for their temporary! lished in the state of New York in the year 
abodes more of a family character than is en-| 1810: 211 are now published. Seventy-one 
joyed by single travellers ; and we shall con-| newspapers were published in Pennsylvania in 
tent ourselves with a few extracts to exemplify | 1810: 185 are now published. Fourteen news- 
his style and opinions. In the spring of 1830 papers were published in Ohio in 1810: sixty- 
he had proceeded to New Orleans through the six are now published. But in South Carolina 
state of Alabama, and thence ascended the ten newspapers were published in 1810, and 
Ohio, visited the junction of the Mississippi only sixteen now. Thirteen newspapers were 
and Missouri, and traversed the Illinois. After published in Georgia in 1810, and only the 
this he returned to New York and Oid Eng-| same number now. 7'en newspapers were pub- 
land. | lished in Louisiana in 1810, and now only nine 

Our first extract is a touch of the southern are published. Louisiana is the only state in 





state mail-coach driver. which the number of newspapers has decreased 
“Here,” says the author, “ the most lawless | during the last twenty years, and yet during 
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“2 Sa 
that period the population has increased from 
20,845 to 215,272, that is to say, the popula- 
tion is nine times as great as it was in 1810, 
and the effect of the arbitrary laws has been 
such, as to render the number of newspapers 
less for 215,000 inhabitants than for 20,000,— 
so much for slavery and a government despotic, 
so far as concerns a great part,— more than 
one-half of its population. It is not to be won- 
dered at, under such circumstances, that the 
establishment of public reading-rooms has only 
been attempted of late years, for the first time.” 

Natchez forms almost a contrast to New 
Orleans.—* This is (we are told) one of the 
most beautiful towns in the United States, but 
occasionally very unhealthy. The pride of In- 
dia-tree, shading the streets, was in blossom, 
and the odour charming. The top of this tree 
is full of blossoms, having a greater resem- 
blance to the lilac than to any other of the 
flowering shrubs. The tufts are larger, and it 
remains in flower for along time. Its leaves 
are long and spiked. The growth of these trees 
is so rapid that in a few years they completely 
embower a village, and give a delightful fresh- 
ness to the landscape. The profusion of red- 
dish berries, with which the tree is covered, 
after they fall off, is such, that the robins im- 
migrate to this region in the end of winter, 
settle on the trees, and feed on the berries. 
The berries possess an intoxicating quality ; 
and the robins, sitting on the trees in a 
state of stupefaction, may be easily killed 
with a stick. An excellent newspaper is 
published here, called ‘ The Natchez,’ which 
advocates the cause of the Indians, and par- 
tially, probably as far as it can do with safety, 
the cause of the coloured population.” But 
even here there was a drawback. ‘* This 
town, though so well situated, has been visited 
by the yellow fever, which has prevented its 


becoming so great a place as was expected. On 
our return to the boat, we found the rooms 
lighted up at the- infamous hotels adjoining 
the landing-place. ‘These rooms open to the 
road, and the curtains were drawn back, so 
that we could not pass the houses without 


Seeing the dancers. We resisted an invitation 
to join the party ; and, ten minutes after we 
got into the boat, we were again ploughing the 
Mississippi, without any loss to my companion 
or to me; but a Kentucky farmer, who went 
on shore with us, had his pocket picked of a 
pocket-book containing 500 dollars. Such a 
nuisance as that which exists in the open and 
avowed manner which I have mentioned, so 
near the landing-place at Natchez, would 
hardly be tolerated any where in a similar situ- 
ation in Great Britain or in Europe. Strange 
it is that it should exist here, in a country 
in the chief cities of which so much more 
decorum is observed than in the capitals of 
Europe.” 

In the steam-boat, ‘‘ among the deck pas- 
sengers, there was a German who had 2,300 
gallons of Monangahela whisky on board. He 
had already carried it 1300 miles, and expected 
to carry it 700 miles further before he could get 
a market, even at the too cheap price of about 
one shilling sterling per gallon, —it was of 
very tolerable quality.” 

_ The remark on Vandalia, and its surround- 
ing state, may fairly be extracted as a just 
Specimen of the work, 

“Tt is an extraordinary fact, that in this 
town, the capital of Illinois, a state more ex- 
tensive, and infinitely more fertile than Eng- 
land, the first house in which was not begun 
until the year 1821, three annual meetings of 
@n antiquarian and historical society have al. 





ready taken place, and the whole of their 
published proceedings are as > as well 
conducted, and as well printed, from the Black- 
well. press of Vandalia, as.if, the seat, of the 
society had been at Oxford or.Cambridge.,. The 
whole annual disbursements in this, state for 
salaries to the executive do not exceed 10,000 
dollars. The people of Illinois have adhered 
tenaciously to democratic principles, retaining 
in their hands every power which can be con- 
veniently withheld from the rulers, Elections 
are frequent, and the right of suffrage general. 
Imprisonment for debt and laws against usury 
are abolished. Judge Hall’s second address to 
the society, in 1828, contains. the following re- 
markable passage :—‘ It is but eight years since 
the axe was first laid to the tree on the spot 
where we are now assembled. All round was 
one vast wilderness. The gentle stream that 
murmurs past our town had never been traced 
through its meanders by any but the hunters, 
A rich growth of majestic oaks covered the site 
of the future metropolis, and tangled thickets, 
almost impervious to the human foot, surround- 
ed it on every side. The gentlemen who at- 
tended the first session.of the legislature which 
sat at this place, sought their way through the 
neighbouring prairies as the mariner steers over 
the trackless ocean, by his knowledge of the 
cardinal points. Our judges, legislators, and 
lawyers, came pouring in from opposite direc- 
tions, as the wandering tribes assemble to their 
council; and many were the tales of adventure 
and mishap related at their meeting. Some 
were lost in the prairies—some slept in the 
woods—some were almost chilled to death in 
plunging through the creeks and rivers. Now 
we have post-roads diverging in every direction, 
and our mails are brought in stages from the 
east, the west, and the south. The fine coun- 
try to the north was then just beginning to 
attract attention. Wonderful accounts came 
to us from the Sangamon and the Mauvaisterre 
(part of the district of Morgan county, in the 
neighbourhood of Jacksonville), of rich lands, 
and pure streams, and prairies more beautiful 
than any which had previously been discovered. 
But those lands had not yet been offered for 
sale by the United States, and were not in- 
cluded in the limits of any county. The ad- 
venturous settlers neither owned the soil on 
which they lived, nor enjoyed the benefit of 
any civil organisation. What a change has 
been produced in eight years! ‘The country, 
which, previously to that period, was known 
only as an inviting frontier, forms now the 
fairest portion of our state. A dozen counties 
have been formed in that direction, and within 
that time, three of which rank amongst the 
foremost in wealth, improvement, and popu- 
lation. A canal has been projected, to unite 
that section of our territory with the northern 
lakes ; and the accomplishment of that work, 


which may be confidently expected to take | the h 


place within a few years, will open a highway 
to the east, through a country which has no 
superior in fertility or beauty.’ ” 

As much opinion is now stirring on the sub- 
ject of Temperance Societies, we shall conclude 
with Mr. Stuart’s notice of them. 

‘*A report of the deaths at New York is 
weekly printed in all the newspapers. I was 
surprised to observe the very considerable num- 
ber of deaths at this period from the use of cold 
water, and found, on inquiry, that those deaths 
were owing to nting, cold water without any 
mixture of spirits. The temperance societies 
over the United States have certainly done a 
great deal of good, and are entitled to praise 


for the activity with which their exertions 





seins arenes er sonnet 
have been conducted. They have not only 
established a weekly paper, called .the Journal 
of Humanity and Herald of the American Tem- 
perance Society, devoted to the objects of the 
society, but have had engaged a dozen of cler- 
gymen as agents, going over the United 
States to point out the evil consequences. ef in- 
dulging in spirituous liquors, and establishing 
auxiliary societies in many of the towns. It 
may be questioned, however, whether rather too 
much enthusiasm has not been displayed in, car- 
rying into view the praiseworthy objects of the 
society. The daily use of ardent.spirits in any 
considerable quantity is no doubt very likely to 
lead to intemperance, and to the destruction of 
health,—but in a country where labourers and 
mechanics cannot fail to be exceedingly over- 
heated when at work, they cannot, 1 suspect, 
quench their thirst with any safety without 
mixing a small quantity of spirits with .the 
liquid which they drink. .The deaths at New 
York caused by cold water have increased very 
much since the labourers became members of 
temperance societies, one article in. the consti- 
tution of which is, ‘ That ardent spirits are not 
to be tasted at all.” Many very sensible men 
have sent forth opinions. upon this, subject, 
which are, I fear, likely to do harm... Dr. 
Beecher, of Boston, whom I have already men- 
tioned, has published a series of short sermons 
on the nature, occasions, signs, evils, and re- 
medy of intemperance,.in which he writes,— ‘I 
know that much is said about the prudent use 
of ardent spirits ; but we might as well speak. of 
the prudent use of the plague. Strong beer 
has been recommended as a substitute for ar- 
dent spirits, and the means of leading back the 
captive to health and liberty; but though it 
may not create intemperate habits as soon, it 
has no power to allaythem, It will finish even 
what ardent spirits had begun, and with this 
difference only, that it does not rasp the vital 
organs with quite so keen a file, and enables 
the victim to come down to his grave by a 
course somewhat more dilatory, and with more 
of the good-natured stupidity of the idiot, and 
less of the demoniac frenzy of the madman. 
Wine has been prescribed as a means of decoy. 
ing the intemperate from the ways of death 
but habit cannot be thus cheated out. of its do. 
minion, nor ravening appetite be amused down 
to a sober and temperate demand. Retrench- 
ments and substitutes, then, are idle; and ifin 
any case they succeed, it is not in one of a 
thousand. It is the tampering of an infant 
with a giant,—the effort of a kitten to escape 
from the paws of a lion.’ I cannot help think- 
ing that these views are extravagant, and that 
more good is likely to be permanently done by 
following the advice of a celebrated physician 
of Philadelphia, the late Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
who, more than twenty years ago, published an 
inquiry into the effects of ardent spirits upon 
uman body and mind, in which he depre- 
cates their use, unless in certain cases which 
he mentions, especially when the body has been 
exposed for a long time to wet weazuer, more 
particularly if it be combined with cold-; but 
recommends in their stead the use of cider as 
perfectly wholesome,—the use of malt liquor as 
containing a good deal of nourishment,—and 
the use of wine as cordial and nourishing, and 
inspiring cheerfulness and good humour, It is 
certainly singular to find so great exertions. on 
the subject of temperance in the United States, 
when I can bear testimony to the greatest ap- 
pearance of sobriety among the people. During 
the first three months that I passed in the 
United States, I only saw one intoxicated per- 
son, an Oneida Indian. I did not, during my 
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résidénée in the United: States for nearly three 
years, see a dozen people the worse for liquor. 
At the same time, there is no doubt that a 
larger quantity of spirits is used by the people 
of the United States, in reference to their po- 
pulation, than in Great Britain ; but this fact, 
which has at first sight a startling appearance, 
is easily explained. Wine is in much less 
general use in the United States than in 
Britain ; but the whole people, the mass, are 
in such easy circumstances, and the price of 
spirits of all kinds is so cheap, that all, without 
exception, can afford to use spirits daily as they 
like. Brandy and water is the favourite liquor 
of the male population; but they take it, though 
frequently, in such small quantity at a time, 
that they are rarely intoxicated. Still, the 
habit is a bad one, and prejudicial to health ; 
but the way to get rid of it is, I am persuaded, 
not by preaching a crusade against all fermented 
liquors, but by recommending ‘such liquors as 
are considered salutary by Dr. Rush, for ob- 
taining which the finances of every one in the 
United States, who is industrious, are suffi- 
cient.” 

It is impossible, in a sketeh like this, to 
advert to the number of subjects which the 
author brings forward, especially as he has not 
only treated of general matters, but descended 
into many particular and individual inquiries. 
We shall therefore close his volumes with re- 
peating our recommendation of them as con- 
taining temperate and judicious accounts of the 
land over which he travelled during three years, 
exercising a candid eye and an observant mind. 
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Original Compositions in Prose and Verse, 
illustrated. with. Lithographic. Engravings: 
to which is added some Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Oblong 4to. pp. 172. Lond. 
1833. Lloyd. 

In a brief dedication, the editor states that 

these compositions are published ‘* for the be- 

nefit of a family in reduced circumstances.” 

That of itself would be a sufficient recom. 

mendation of the volume to every benevolent 

mind ; but when we add, that it contains con- 
tributions from the pens of Lady Charlotte 

Bury, Mrs. Joanna Baillie; Mrs. Shelley, the 

Abbé Dubois, Bernard Barton, Dr. Geo 

Hall, George Cole, the Author of ‘* Selwyn,” 

and several other writers of talent, whose 

names are concealed under the guise of ini- 
tials,..we need not say that it possesses in- 
trinsic and independent merits which render it 

a very amusing work. From its miscellaneous 

pages we select, by way of specimen, an inter- 

esting little story, entitled the ‘* Morning 

Star.” 

‘© Many years since there was a small village 
about a mile and a half from the eastern gate 
of the city of Liége. The best house in it was 
the little inn, which stood apart from the rest 
about a stone’s throw. What its sign may 
have originally been I do not know, for it was 
known through all the country round by the 
name of the * Morning Star,’ which it had ac- 
quired from the alertness of its inmates. No 
housé in the whole province of Flanders kept 
such early hours. The landlord, Adam Polder, 
was an old man, and his wife not much younger 
than himself. Their niece, Trinette (Catrine 
was her real name, but all the world called her 
Trinette), assisted them, and was, in fact, the 
efficient person; and great credit indeed she 
had of it, for it was the very pattern of a vil- 
lage inn, with its pink front and its green out- 
side shutters, and the white benches on each 
side of the door, and the four poplar-trees be- 
tween it and the road; and then inside the 


nicely sanded floor, and the rafters loaded with 
hams and dried fish, and the blazing hearth, 
and the shelf decorated with Tournay earthen- 
ware, and the store of bright brass jars and 
dishes, which Trinette polished till they shone 
like gold. It was quite a little Flemish Para- 
dise. But the thing she was prouder of than 
of all besides was the little garden behind it, 
where, over and above the onion-bed, which 
supplied her mistress with the magnificent 
clusters she delighted in hanging up in her 
window, Trinette contrived, with the assist- 
ance of Jan Van Bloemen, to rear some tulips, 
which both believed to be the finest flowers 
that had ever blossomed beyond the precincts 
of Haerlem. Now, this Jan Van Bloemen 
was a young market-gardener, whom all the 
world pointed out as Trinette’s bachelor. It 
was very true, that whenever he had occasion 
to go into the city, and these occasions had 
occurred almost daily forthe last seven or 
eight months, he always discovered that his 
shortest road was that which led him by the 
‘ Morning Star ;’ and he would often stop, in 
a neighbourly way, to chat with old Adam, or 
to help his pretty niece to tie up her flowers. 
Moreover, he had danced with Trinette at the 
kermesse of their own, and all the neighbour- 
ing villages ; and when he carried off the prize 
at the last popinjay, credible witnesses asserted 
that he had been heard to declare, that he felt 
much less satisfaction in his success than in 
the reflection that she had been a witness of 
his triumph; at which avowal Trinette was 
said to have blushed and smiled. In short, it 
was supposed to be a settled thing, and every 
body called Jan a very lucky fellow ; for, be- 
sides her being very pretty, it was beyond a 
doubt, as Adam had no child, that she would 
inherit the contents of a long leathern purse, 
which he kept in the large household chest, 
with the brass belts and hinges, which stood in 
the kitchen, acting in the double capacity of 
receptacle and dresser, and into which, every 
Saturday night, he emptied the gains of the 
preceding week—and Adam’s gains were sure 
gains. It was not one of those beer-houses 
where you see cards about all day, and hear 
the billiard-balls rattling till midnight, as is 
too frequently the case; but respectable cus- 
tomers, good beer, short accounts, and early 
hours, characterised the ‘ Morning Star ;’ early 
hours, indeed, for the family went nightly to 
bed with the lamb, and reason good, for they 
rose before the lark. Now, it happened one 
day towards the end of Autumn, that Jan had 
been detained at Liége till a much later hour 
than usual, yet he was unwilling to return 
home without communicating to his friend 
Adam some important intelligence he had just 
received from the brother-in-law of the cousin 
of the burgomaster’s confidential servant, rela- 
tive to an expected rise in the price of hops. 
He almost feared that the door might have 
been closed for the night, but there was no 
harm in trying if it were still on the latch. 
His surprise and pleasure may be conceived 
when, as he approached, he saw the fire-light 
darting bright, cheering gleams through the 
still-open casement. I will not venture to 
affirm that his feelings experienced no check, 
when a closer examination enabled him to dis- 
cover that Adam’s kitchen that evening re- 
ceived unwonted guests. Three men of un- 
prepossessing physiognomy, in whose dress the 
trader and the military adventurer were ano- 
malously blended, were seated smoking round the 
table, on which stood a flask of Rhenish wine, 
and a Dutch cheese, which Jan well knew was 





seldom produced except on occasions of cere- 
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mony. Adam sat in his stiff-backed oak chair, 
listening with an air of deferential respect to 
the occasional observations of the strangers; 
the hostess plied her knitting in the chimney 
corner, and Trinette, who was busied in re. 
moving the remains of dinner, was laughi 

gaily at the witticisms which ever and anon 
escaped from their lips, in the intervals be. 
tween their long whiffs. Neither did it escape 
Jan’s notice, though certainly it was but a 
trifle, that the village coquette was dressed 
with more than usual attention to effect —her 
linen cap arranged with more than ordinary 
care over her glossy dark hair, and the wrought 
clocks of her blue worsted stockings more os. 
tentatiously displayed than was her wont. It 
was perhaps not unnatural that a jealous lover, 
and such was the market-gardener, should 
combine the circumstances, and conclude that 
this holyday attire was exhibited in honour of 
the, to him, very objectionable associates in 
whose company he beheld her. The real key 
to Trinette’s unusual finery and superabundant 
lightness of heart had escaped his penetration 
—she sported, for the first time, a pair of long 
gold ear-rings! Jan had been standing for 
about ten minutes an unsuspected observer of 
the group, when Trinette suddenly perceived 
him, as she passed the window in the course of 
her household arrangements, and her surprise 
was indicated by a start, which the jealous 
lover thought betokened less gratification than 
her manner towards him usually evinced ; and 
his reflections did not become less gloomy 
when she joined him, exclaiming, in her live. 
liest tone, ‘ A fine night, Mynheer Jan! but 
somewhat of the chilliest. Methinks it would 
be wiser in your worship to turn in, and take 
a seat by our fire-side, than to stand out here 
in the frosty wind, counting the stars, like 
M. le Curé, or the bishop’s chaplain.’ ‘ I am 
not cold, Trinette,’ replied Jan, exasperated 
by her ill-timed pleasantry, ‘ neither was I 
counting the stars, neither am I disposed for 
a seat by the fire-side in the company of 
Strangers. ‘ For that matter,’ returned the 
damsel, with a toss of her little head, ‘ nobody 
wishes to constrain your self-willed inclina- 
tions. But I find it cold, and I must go in; 
my master and these honourable gentlemen 
will require my attendance.’ ‘ These honour- 
able gentlemen, indeed! I never saw more 
unprepossessing-looking individuals in my life. 
Let me tell you, Trinette, it is not for the 
credit of the ‘ Morning Star’ to harbour such 
suspicious characters. Honourable gentlemen! 
Why, they are more like smugglers, or de- 
serters, or brigands,’ continued he, in rising 
wrath ; ‘if old Adam would take my advice, 
he would close his door against such despera- 
does.’ ‘ Vastly well, Heer Van Bloemen! 
retorted the maid of the inn ; ‘ but old Adam 
knows his interest, and my interest, and the 
interest of the ‘ Morning Star’ better than to 
close his door against respectable travellers 
from foreign parts, with their memories fi 

of old stories from distant countries, and re- 
ports of the wars of our own days, and their 
purses full of broad pieces, which they are 
ready and willing to spend.’ ‘ Aye, and their 
knapsacks full of trinkets and toys, which they 
are willing to bestow on the host's pretty 
niece,’ cried the indignant gardener, furiously 
glancing at the new ear-rings which had just 
met his eye. Now, Trinette really loved Jan 
as well as she loved any thing excepting her- 
self; so, perhaps, had she not been self-con- 
victed of a superabundance of complacency in 
her new bravery of attire, she would have con- 





descended to relieve his uneasiness by acknow- 
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ledging that the obnoxious ornaments were 
the present of her sister, the wife of a re- 
spectable grocer at Namur; but offended by 
his jealousy, and not quite displeased to con- 
sider herself the injured party instead of the 

r, she contented herself with re- 
plying scornfully, ‘These ear-rings were 
not given me by the honourable gentlemen. 
It is very strange, Jan Van Bloemen, that you 
will imagine there is no one disposed to make 
me a present but yourself or old Adam, or these 
guests of our’s.” ‘I wish your guests were—at 
Liege,’ interrupted he, suppressing a less cha- 
ritable wish. * The gates will soon be shut, 
and they will hardly like to spend the night in 
the fields.’ * Neither will they require to do so 
—they propose lodging here.’ ‘ Here!’ reite- 
rated Jan, who knew, from the proximity of 
the city, such a thing had never occurred as a 
traveller’s spending the night under Adam Pol- 
der’s roof. ‘It is impossible, Trinette; you 
have not accommodation to receive them.” ‘ It 
is very certain, however, that these honourable 
gentlemen have pressing business; they will 
set forward on their way before the city gates 
are open in the morning ; and as for their lodg- 
ing, my mistress and I will sleep in the inner 
room, and the eldest of the travellers will have 
the bed in the kitchen; old Adam will do very 
well for one night, rolled in a good blanket, 
and lying on the household chest ; and the two 
others, being active young men, have no objec- 
tion to climb the ladder and sleep in the loft.’ 
‘You have managed well ; and yet, St. Gudule 
help me! but I have great misgivings about 
these men.” * You are valorous !’ replied Tri- 
nette, laughing affectedly. ‘Good Jan! mind 
your cabbages, and let us manage our affairs 
for ourselves. It’s lucky you have not yet au- 
thority to command in the ‘ Morning Star,’ and 
may be it were wiser that I never put it in 
your power to doso.’ ‘It might be better for 
us both that I never attempted to influence a 
stubborn will, or attach a fickle heart.’ * As you 
will, Jan—the loss would be yours, not mine.’ 
retorted the offended girl. The tone of forced 
mirth in which these words were pronounced 
was infinitely displeasing to Jan’s feelings, and 
he was far too angry to observe that tears of 
vexation gushed into her eyes. The insulting 
laugh was conclusive; he turned sullenly on his 
heel, and left her without one parting word. 
She watched him with half-relenting interest 
till he was out of sight ; twice she was about to 
recall him, and twice pride overcame her better 
feelings. ‘ I will make friends with him to- 
morrow,’ said she—‘ to-morrow.’ The mor- 
row broke, and Jan, magnanimously nursing 
his much-abated indignation, resolved to be- 
take himself for his morning meal to any place 
in the neighbourhood, excepting the ‘ Morning 
Star.’ Fearful that he might be tempted to 
break through this praiseworthy resolution, he 
would not even trust himself to look in that di- 
rection, and actually proceeded to his master’s 
garden by the straight path across the fields, 
revolving in his mind thoughts not very com- 
plimentary to the constancy of the fair sex in 
general, and of the individual culprit in parti- 
cular. He had not proceeded very far on his 
way, before he was accosted by Wilhelm Stein, 
the mason, who observed in that tone of pecu- 
liar bitterness which distinctly indicates that 
the individual speaking has suffered a disap- 
pointment in the matter of his matin meal, 
‘Friend Jan! the ‘ Morning Star’ will lose its 
reputation for early hours: I have been knock- 
ing at the door till I am tired, and no one an- 
Swers; the shutters are still closed, and the 
household doubtless still asleep. As a friend, 





let me advise you to remonstrate with Trinette, 
or the leathern purse will be lighter than _ 
think for.’ In the bitterness of his wrath, Jan 
was about emphatically to declare his total in- 
difference to the weight of the purse, and his 
unqualified conviction of the absolute inutility 
of any remonstrance from him in that quarter ; 
but as no man likes to point himself out as the 
object of indifference and contempt to the ladye 
love, he allowed the observation to pass, as if 
unheard, and contented himself with forming 
a very fervent mental aspiration, that, ere long, 
by word or deed, Wilhelm Stein might give 
him a legitimate excuse for knocking him down. 
Wilhelm passed on, and Jan, who soon reached 
his destination, addressed himself diligently to 
his work; but before noon, many passers-by 
had remarked on the tardiness of the * Morn- 
ing Star,’ and some expressed a doubtful wish 
‘that all might be well within.’ Coupling these 
remarks with the recollections of the night be- 
fore, a sudden apprehension flashed across the 
gardener’s mind. He threw down his spade, 
and hurried to the little inn ; the shutters were 
still closed, and, to his inexpressible horror, he 
perceived that no smoke curled from its chim- 
neys. He knocked, but there was no answer: 
he called, but nothing appeared to stir within. 
Some persons, however, hearing him, hastened 
from the neighbouring fields to his assistance. 
The door, upon trial, appeared firmly fastened ; 
and they were considering what course they 
should next pursue, when a faint, a very faint 
moaning decided them to enter, let follow what 
might. There was a low window at the back 
of the house, which occurred to them as offer. 
ing more facility for gaining admission than 
any other. It looked into the garden, and 
the flower-beds beneath had evidently been re- 
cently trampled. The shutters, which were 
here simply closed, not bolted, yielded imme- 
diately to their hands, and Jan Van Bloemen 
sprang in hastily, and gained the interior of 
the cottage before any of his companions had 
followed him. An exclamation of horror pre- 
pared them in some degree for the scene within. 
The stream of light from the garden window 
disclosed an appalling spectacle. The lifeless 
body of old Adam, gashed with wounds, lay on 
the kitchen floor, close by the brass-belted chest, 
whose lid had been burst open, and the contents 
rifled. The corpse of his wife was also stiffen- 
ing in her blood, and a weak feeble groaning 
alone indicated that the murderers had left one 
deed of blood incomplete. Could affection stay 
the parting breath, Jan’s assurances of pardon 
were not wanting. But Trinette’s moments 
were numbered; and gathering her little re- 
maining strength by an effort, to point out the 
last night’s travellers as the perpetrators of the 
crime, she sunk back upon his shoulder to wake 
no more! Search was made instantly for the 
fugitives, and they were very shortly disco- 
vered, concealed in a low oak-copse, about half 
a mile from the spot. They offered no re- 
sistance when seized, but suffered themselves 
tranquilly to be conducted to the Hétel de Ville, 
where, as it happened, the tribunal of justice 
was at that moment sitting. Trinette’s dying 
deposition, and Jan’s identification of their 
persons were unnecessary to convict them, as 
they made a full confession of their guilt, which 
was accompanied by circumstances of peculiar 
barbarity and duplicity. Sentence was passed 
upon them, and every individual present ac- 
quiesced in the justice of the award; but a 
thrill of horror ran through the whole court, 
when one of the prisoners stepping forward, 
declared, in his own name and that of his ac- 
complices, that from the moment of committing 





Fa en 
the crime for which they were justly about to 
suffer, they felt that they were delivered over, 
body and spirit, to the enemy of souls. They 
had wandered for hours, but always in a circle; 
for an irresistible force restrained their steps, 
and withheld them within sight of the home of 
their unoffending victims. They were re. 
moved from the bar, and a pious priest never 
after left their side, urging them to employ 
their few remaining hours in making their 
peace with Heaven. But they turned a deaf 
ear to his admonitions ; they spurned the offers 
of pardon, and awaited in hardened impeni- 
tence or stolid apathy, their fearful doom. 
The fated hour arrived, and an immense crowd 
collected to witness their execution. I will 
not enter into the details — suffice it to say, 
that the sentence decreed them to be burnt, 
that their very remains might not cumber the 
earth. But no human hand scattered their 
ashes to the winds of heaven; for, while the 
flames still crept lazily round the blackened 
pile, a tempest arose which, in violence, sur- 
passed any that the oldest Liegeois present ever 
remembered. Loud, sudden, cracking bursts 
of thunder, attended by vivid and forky light. 
nings, and furiously rushing blasts of wind, 
dispersed the terrified multitude. The alarmed 
executioner even fied from the spot, and it was 
not till the storm had subsided into a heavy 
continuous plashy rain, that he returned to 
look upon his work. A black scathed-looking 
spot was all the trace left of what had recently 
occurred there, from which, to his unutterable 
horror, crawled an innumerable swarm of black~ 
beetles, who spread themselves in all directions 
through the city.”’ 





Two Years and a Half in the American Navy, 
fe. By E. W. Wines. 2 vols. 12mo. 
ondon, 1833. Bentley. 
A tient, sketchy, and amusing work, min. 
gling together anecdotes, absurdities, and some 
‘ prodigious fine writing :’* Greece and Italy 
abound, in more than their usual inspiration of 
sentimental reflection ; and the following pas- 
sages are only specimens of the style in which 
our author “ gives vent’’ to his feelings. 

“© On the day of our arrival I did not go 
ashore, but abandoned myself to the reveries 
which the vicinity of such classic regions, and 
the anticipation of a visit to them, could not 
fail to awaken. Images of the heroism, ge- 
nius, and taste of the ancient Greeks, as dis- 
— in their wars, their poetry, their philo- 
sophy, and their sculpture, sprang up in 


throngs, as if evoked from their repose by 


some wizard power. But I thought of the 
degeneracy of modern times, and the compari- 
son filled me with mortification. I could not 
but breathe an earnest prayer to Heaven, that 
the descendants of Leonidas and Themistocles 
might be wholly and for ever freed from the 
iron despotism of the barbarous Othman ; and 
that the land where the morning stars of poe- 
try first sang together, might again be made 
to echo with strains sweet and sublime as 
those which charmed into mildness the fury of 
the tiger, converted to delighted compliance 
the else relentless rigour of the king of hell, 
and caused assembled millions to rend the 
heavens with their acclamations amid the cliffs 
of Delphi, and along the vales of Elis. Oh! 
who can think of the beings, airy and graceful 
as the genius that created , that once 
peopled every mountain and valley, every cliff 
and fountain, every grove and grotto in Greece, 
and not sigh at the thought, that her moun- 
tains are no longer the abodes of divinities, nor: 
her valleys hung with Zolian harps—that the 
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shepherd waters his flock without knowing that 
naiads and once bathed their celes- 
tial forms in the stream that murmurs at his 
feet—that the groves where Diana pursued the 
chase have been levelled with the earth—and 
that grottoes in the “tre day-spring of a 
imagination, formed by fai my oe nymphs 
into rustic palaces, sa’ ar thie ote pies 
of the lawless Kilepht, or afford a precarious 
shelter to, wretches who have no where else to 
lay their heads.” 

So much for the pleasures of memory; now 
for those of hope. ing shewn his own habi- 
tation in the ship : 

“ My anticipations, from what I had seen 
and heard the day before, were not of the most 
cheering kind; but I was determined to know 
the worst. I got a lantern, for the reader 
must know that the blessed light of the sun 
never shines in those lower regions, and, 
/Eneas-like, descended to the floating Avernus. 
The first view made my heart sink within me. 
It was about fourteen feet square, four and 
a-half in height, and as filthy and clogged as a 
lumber-yard. It seemed to me to be a perfect 
thoroughfare, into which every thing was 
thrown that was not suffered to remain any 
where else ; and the spirit-room hatch, and the 
doors of five store-rooms and a bread-room 
which perforated its walls, reminded me of the 
hundred mouths of the dismal abode of the 
Cumean siby}.” 

To these we must add a specimen of quoted 
poetry: 

« Lovely indeed is pening, I have drunk 
Its fi and its ness, and have felt 
Its d touch; and ’tis a kindlier thing 
Than music, or a feast, or medicine.” 

rary morning being kindlier than medi- 
cine is, at least, an original simile. 

We gather from the writer’s that he 
was schoolmaster on board the United States’ 
frigate Constellation; and we must say, that 
when he comes to plain writing, and abjures 
** Apollo, and Mercury, and the rest,” he gives 
us some most sensible and judicious remarks 
on the necessity of naval education, and the 
negligences and errors of the present system ; 
some of which said observations might be read 
with advantage on both sides the Atlantic. 
We proceed with our gleanings ; for this essay, 
as it might be called, should be quoted as a 
whole, and as such extends beyond our limits. 
Speaking of the captain’s absolute authority : 

* An anecdote related to me by a gentleman 
in Mahon is so much to the purpose here, that 
I cannot forbear to repeat it. It so happened 
that one of the men concerned in the murder 
of the French lieutenant was a southern negro, 
and a perfect Ninevite in knowledge. In the 
course of the trial it became necessary for him 
to take an oath, and an oath and the Coper- 
nican system were all one to him. So the 
court set about enlightening him: ‘ Don’t you 
acknowledge a Supreme Being?’ ‘ Supreme 
Being! Massa,’ replied Cuff; ‘I no ’stand 
what he mean.’ ‘God, your Creator, the 
being who made us all: don’t you acknow- 
ledge any superior being?’ *O yes, massa; 
my captain.’ ”’ 

Naval announcements.—‘* All boats that 
approach the ship at night are hailed by one 
of the gang-way sentries, ‘ Boat, ahoy !’ the 
answer indicates the rank, and the reception 
is regulated accordingly. A commodore re- 
plies, ‘ Fleet !’ a captain repeats the name of 
his ship; a lieutenant answers, ‘Ay! ay!’ 
all officers of an inferior grade, ‘No! no!’ and 
a seaman, ‘ Holloo!’ The sentry reports the 
aMswer to the quartermaster, and he to the 


officer of the deck, who is bound to see that the 
officer is properly received, according to his 
rank. Captain W. once came off to the ship 
at night in a shore-boat. He replied, ‘ No! 
no!’ to the chall of the sentry, and was: 
received by a midshipman. Ludicrous mis- 
takes sometimes occur. I have heard a drunk- 
en sailor answer, ‘ Ay! ay !’ and when all the 
* pomp and circumstance’ with which a lieute- 
nant is received had been prepared, who should 
appear but a tottering devotee of Bacchus, his 
clothes half torn from his back, and he blub- 
bering out his words through his lips, thick as 
the bulwarks to which he clung for support.” 

Loquacity and gesticulation of the Neapo- 
litans.—“ Every bargain made by a shopkeeper 
with a customer, you would think was a pitched 
battle between them. They are remarkable, 
too, for their gesticulation. The ancient Ro- 
mans could scarcely have outdone them in this 
respect. Ifa Neapolitan wishes to tell his 
neighbour he is a jackass, he has only to shut 
his hands, cross his wrists, and stick up his 
thumbs, and the business is done.”’ 

Their grasping temper.—“ A young English- 
man, fresh from the straightforward honesty 
of his own country, arrived in Naples, and 
took lodgings in the same house with an old 
acquaintance of his, who had been some time 
in Italy. The next morning the new-comer 
had occasion for a carriage to go about half a 
mile. ‘ Now,’ said his friend, ‘ I'll bet you 
five pounds, that if you offer that fellow a 
crown when you get out of the coach, he’ll 
grumble at your illiberality.’ The wager was 
accepted and lost.”’ 

Speaking of the little control the master has 
over his scholars on shipboard : 

** Some of them could not or would not get 
[i. e. learn] the lessons; others could get more, 
and did not wish to be kept back ; and others 
again were dissatisfied if they did not recite in- 
dividually all they learned. Our discussions in 
the school-room were sometimes not a little 
amusing. ‘* Mr.——,’ one would say to me, 
‘it says here that an acute angle is less than 
a right angle; thus, the angle ABC is less 
than a right angle:’ now, how do you know 
that ABC is less than a right angle?’ ‘ It is 
evident from inspection.’ ‘ Yes, but how do 
you prove it?’ ‘It is a definition, and does 
not require proof: if you wish to measure it, 
there are instruments for that purpose, and 
the method of doing it you will learn in its 
proper place.’ ‘No; I want to prove that 
ABC is less than a right angle, and I have 
heard there is a way of proving it by algebra.’ 
Another, in demonstrating a theorem in geo- 
metry, would come to a certain step in the 
= * Now, how does that conclusion fol- 
ow ?? ‘It is based upon a preceding propo- 
sition.” * But how do I know whether or not 
that proposition be true ?’ ‘ You have already 
proved it ; and what you have once established 
by demonstration, though you cannot remem- 
ber the whole process of reasoning that led you 
to the result, you may ever afterwards take for 
granted.” ‘ But I don’t wish to take any thing 
for granted: other people don’t take things 
for granted, and why should I ??” 

Truly, a Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge would be required for pupils who 
asked, “* within the space of two hours, for in- 
struction in all the following branches, viz. 
decimal arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, 
the sailings, lunar observations, the use of the 
instruments, and the doctrine of tides.” 

The next paragraph is very American : 

*© On our arrival at Malta, we found a num- 





| ber of English men-of-war there; and as soon 
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as we were moored, our band was ordered to 
play ‘ God save the King.’ A few days after, 
the Britannia, a new and beautiful three. 
decker, came in, and, with an insulting but 
characteristic haughtiness, her band was or. 
dered to play ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ The instant 
it had ceased, ours struck up ‘ Hail, Columbia,’ 
The British never can forgive us for having 
humbled their naval pride during the last war. 
They may put on a show of good fellowship; 
but a lurking jealousy may almost always be 
discovered through the gossamer with which 
they endeavour to conceal it.” : 

We own we cannot find out where the insult 
lay in playing a common national air; and we 
really do not think we are quite so unforgiving 
as is here represented. 

The pictures and statues of Italy, the glories 
and beauties of Greece, we leave to less hack- 
neyed readers than we have the misfortune to 
be; and conclude our notice by repeating, that 
there is a good deal of entertainment in this 
journal of the schoolmaster abroad. 





An Essay on the Structure and Functions of the 
Skin ; with Observations on the Agency of 
Atmospheric Vicissitudes, through the medium 
of the Skin, in the production of Affections of 
the Lungs, Liver, Stomach, Bowels, &c. By 
William Wood, Esq. M.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 172. 
Edinburgh, 1832, Maclachlan and Stewart; 
London, Baldwin and Cradock. 

Tuis is a very satisfactory treatise on a very 

important subject. Although we cannot dis- 

cover that the author has contributed much to 
enlarge our knowledge, he has at least the 
merit, which is no slight one, of arranging and 
condensing that already obtained in a very 
plain and acid manner. Some of the opinions 
which he hazards, we should, however, be in- 
clined to question, as in the following passage: 

“ The evaporation of water takes place at 
moderate temperatures in vacuo ; it takes place 
freely: when the mass of aif is diminished, as in 
rarefied air, and goes on even in very moist air. 

Evaporation, therefore, does not cease when 

the adjacent air is depositing moisture. There 

is interposed, between the atmosphere and the 
true skin, an inorganic substance, the cuticle, 
plainly capable of imbibing moisture ; nay, the 
cuticle is almost identical, in structure, with 
the human hair, one of the fittest substances 
for attracting moisture, and hence proposed by 
Saussure as an hygrometer. When the hu- 
midity in the atmosphere exceeds the point of 
saturation, a human hair becomes elongated by 
the absorption of moisture; yet it is impos- 
sible to believe that evaporation does not go on 
from the hair, even in the state which indi- 
cates humidity, since evaporation still is ob- 
served from the surrounding moist bodies. In 
this state, then, it gives off moisture to the air, 
at the very time that it is attracting moisture 
from the same air. In the same manner the 
cuticle may, nay must, yield up moisture at 
the same time that it imbibes it; so that, 
while the exhalants supply it with fluid from 
within, the air also supplies it with fluid from 
without ; and while the absorbents, on the sur- 
face of the true skin, carry off part of this fluid 
into the body, evaporation conveys another 
part of it into the atmosphere; and there is an 
increase or diminution in the weight of the 
body, according as the process of abstraction 
goes on with greater activity on the internal or 
external aspect of the cuticle. If there be any 
difficulty in conceiving two such processes t0 
take place at the same time, a familiar fact 
may be cited in illustration. If a deliquescent 
salt, say the subcarbonate of potassa, be exposed 
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in an open vessel, it will attract. moisture, as 
every one knows, even from air apparently 
quite dry, and in no long time will have accu- 
mulated a quantity of water sufficient for its 
entire solution. Yet no one who reflects for a 
moment can doubt that evaporation goes on, 
from the very first deposition of moisture, just 
as freely as from any of the surrounding moist 
or liquid bodies equally exposed; and that the 
final accumulation of water is not the measure 
of absorption, but merely the difference between 
the entire quantity absorbed, and what had 
been exhaled in the mean time.” 

Now, although we flatter ourselves that we 
have reflected for a moment, we are by no 
means disposed to admit the correctness of this 
theory. We have always understood that eva- 
poration and absorption were opposite and con- 
trary forces: if so, it is manifest that their 
co-existence is impossible—if equal, the one 
would neutralise the other; if unequal, the 
superior force would preponderate proportion. 
ably to its excess above the inferior. This 
illustration of a deliquescent salt is no more 
than an instance of elective attraction; the 
subcarbonate of potassa has a greater attraction 
for water than atmospheric air, and therefore 
deprives it of its moisture. But if, as the 
author would have us beliave, evaporation goes 
on at the same time from the salt, the superior 
attraction must alternate between it and the 
air, which we humbly conceive to be absurd. 
There is no law with which we are acquainted 
which would cause this vibration, as it were, of 
an atom of water between the two attracting 
forces. 

The subject of absorption is, at best, a very 
obscure one, and concerning it there are at 
least quot homines tot sententie, each as much 
opposed to the rest as can well be imagined. 
These the author has clearly detailed, wisely 
— from adding any decided opinion of 

is own, 








Waverley Novels, Vol. XLIII.: Fair Maid of 
Perth, Vol. II. Edinburgh, Cadell; Lon- 
don, Whittaker and Co. 

Tu1s volume is adorned by a characteristic 
frontispiece of the Fair Maid listening to the 
Carthusian Monk, engraved by J. Horsburgh, 
after T. Duncan; andasweet vignette of a river 
scene, with boats, engraved by W. Miller, from 
a drawing by D. O. Hill. It is also enriched 
with a considerable number of notes, chiefly 
derived from Morrison, the interesting historian 
of Perth. From these we select, first, his ac- 
count of the descendants, real or nominal, of 
the famous blacksmith. 

“ The various designations by which Henry 
or Hal of the Wynd, the Gow Chrom or Bandy- 
legged Smith of St. Johnston, was known, 
have left the field open to a great variety of 
competitors for the honour of being reckoned 
among his descendants. The want of early 
Tegisters, and various other circumstances, pre- 
vent our venturing to pronounce any verdict 
on the comparative strength of these claims ; 
but we shall state them all fairly and briefly. 
First, we have the Henry or Hendrie families, 
who can produce many other instances besides 
their own, in which a Christian name has be- 
come that of a family or tribe, from the celebrity 
attached to it through the great deeds of some 
one of their ancestors by whom it was borne. 
Then follow the Hals, Halls, and Halleys, 
among whom even some of the ancient and 
honourable race of the Halkets have ranged 
themselves. All these claims are, however, 
esteemed very lightly by the Wynds, who to 
this day pride themselves on their thewes and 





sinews, and consider that their ancestor being 
styled ‘ Henrie Winde’ by the metrical his- 
torian of the town, is. of itself proof sufficient 
that their claim is more solid than the name 
would altogether imply. It is,rather singular 
that, in spite of all the ill will which Henry 
seems to have borne to the Celts, and the con- 
temptuous terms,in which he so often speaks of 
them in the text, the Gows should be found 
foremost among the claimants, and that the 
strife should lie mainly between them and their 
Saxon namesakes.the Smiths; families whose 
number, opulence, and respectability, will ren- 
der it an extremely difficult matter to say 
which of them are in the direct line, even if it 
should be clearer than it is, that the children 
of the hero were known by their father’s occu- 
pation, and not by his residence. It only re- 
mains to notice the pretensions of the Chroms, 
Crooms, Crambs, or Crombies, a name which 
every schoolboy will associate, if not with the 
athletic, at least with the gymnastic exercises 
for which the Gow Chrom and the grammar 
school of Perth were equally celebrated. We 
need scarcely add, that while the Saxon name 
corresponding with the word Gow has brought 
a host of competitors into the field, there has 
not yet started any claimant resting his pre- 
tensions on the quality expressed in the epithet 
Chrom, i. e. bandy-legged.” 

The next is @ particular and curious descrip- 
tion of a relic of morrice-dancing. 

** It adds (says the same author) not a little 
interest to such an inquiry, in connexion with 
a story in which the fortunes of a Perth glover 
form so prominent a part, to find that the 
Glover Incorporation of Perth have preserved 
entire among their relics the attire of one of 
the morrice-dancers, who on some festive occa- 
sion exhibited his paces ‘ to the jocose recreat- 
ment’ of one of the Scottish monarchs, while 
on a visit to the fair city. This curious vest- 
ment is made of fawn-coloured silk, in the form 
of a tunic, with trappings of green and red 
satin. There accompany it two hundred and 
fifty-two small circular bells, formed into 
twenty-one sets, of twelve bells each, upon 
pieces of leather, made to fasten to various 
parts of the body. Whatis most remarkable 
about these bells, is the perfect intonation of 
each set, and the regular musical intervals be- 
tween the tone of each. The twelve bells on 
each piece of leather are of various sizes, yet.all 
combining to form one perfect intonation, in 
concord with the leading note in the. set. 
These concords are maintained not only in 
each set, but also in the intervals between the 
various pieces, The performer.could thus pro- 
duce, if not a tune,, at: least a pleasing and 
musical chime, according as he regulated with 
skill the movements of his body. This is suf- 
ficient evidence that.the morrice-dance was not 
quite so absurd and unmeaning as might at 
first be supposed; but that a tasteful performer 
could give pleasure by it to the skilful, as well 
28 amusement to the vulgar.” 

The following anecdote is also worth quoting. 
Speaking of the Earl of Errol’s lodgings, Mr. 
Morrison. tells. us, “ it stood near the, south 
end of the Watergate, the quarter of the town 
in which most of the houses of the. nobility 
were placed, amidst gardens which extended to 
the wall of the city, adjoining the river. . The 
families of the Hays had many rich possessions 
in the neighbourhood, and other residences in 
the town besides that commonly known as the 
Constable’s Lodgings. Some. of these sub- 
sequently passed, along with a considerable 
portion of the Carse, to the Ruthven or Gowrie 
family. The last of those noble. residences .in 
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Perth which retained any part of its former 
nificence (and on that account styled the Pa- 
lace), was the celebrated Gowrie House, which 
was nearly entire in 1805, but of which not a 
vestige now remains. On the confiscation of 
the Gowrie estates, it merged into the public 
property of the town; and in 1746 was pre- 
sented by the magistrates to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. His royal highness, on, receiving this 
mark of the attachment or servility of the 
Perth rulers, asked, with sarcastic nonchalance, 
‘If the piece of ground called the Carse of 
Gowrie went along with it 2? ” 
Such historical reflections render this a very 
pleasingly illustrated portion of these delightful 
Novels. 








A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in the English 
Authorised Version, &c. &c. By R, Mim- 
priss., 8vo. pp. 351. London, 1833. Low, 
Hatchard, Rivingtons, &c. 

WE own that we do not quite understand Mr. 

Mimpriss, the harmoniser of this work. In an 

‘“* Address to the patrons” of his Chart of our 

Lord’s, ministry, he says: ‘* Permission to 

publish an English Harmony of the four Gos- 

pels having been most liberally conceded ;” by 
whom, we should like to know; and who has 
the power to restrain any one from publishing 
as many harmonies, English or Greek, as he 
pleases ?—-Indeed, we must say that, dissociated 
from the Pictorial Chart, to which we are in- 
formed ‘‘ it is intended principally as an ac- 
companiment,” (but which we have never 
seen,) and from Mr. Greswell’s Dissertations, 
to which references are made in almost every 
page, we do not discover much utility in this 
publication. There are, however, some very — 
good features in Mr..Mimpriss’s plan, though 
even these, we believe, are not new: such as, 
the distinct manner in which the corresponding 
portions of the Gospels are placed in juxta- 
position ; the putting hyphens between several 

English words answering to one in the Greek, 

as in “‘ have-gone-over” (rsasenrs); giving the 

Greek, expression in instances where there is 

any peculiarity either in it.or in the English 

rendering, as well as where two or more of the 

Evangelists use the same word or a different 

one in narrating the same event; all which are 

entitled to much commendation, as tending to 
familiarise the young student with the exact 
phraseology of the New Testament, and calcu- 
lated to recall it, in an agreeable way, to the 
memory of the more advanced scholar, 





The Field Naturalist’s Magazine, &c. Cons 
ducted. by James Rennie, M. A. &c. Lon 
don, 1833,. .W. Orr, 

AmMoNG modern, periodicals in any form, we 

have not met with one more replete. with 

interesting information than this “ Review of 
animals, plants, minerals,’ and other. objects 
of natural philosophy. The variety in the first 

No. as well as the novel and striking matter 

derived from. intelligent.sources which it con- 

tains, give us the promise of a work of the 
most entertaining and valuable kind. 





Arthur Coningsby. 3 vols. Wilson. 

WE should take this to.be.the production of a 
very young man, extravagant, visionary, and 
of course often: absurd ; yet with here and 
there indications of thought and feeling, of 
which something might be made by severe 
discipline. ., The present, work is the history of 
an enthusiastic votary of the French Revolu- 
tion ; soon, however, turned aside by a near 
view of the period 

‘* When France grew drunk with blood, to vomit crime.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Its moral seems to be, the evils resulting 
from an unbridled imagination. But, incoherent 
and diffuse, Arthur Coningsby seems as little 
likely to be understood as to be read ; and yet 
we cannot but think that the writer could do 
better. 





A Table for finding the Commencements, Cha- 
racteristics, and regular Inflexions of Greek 
Verbs. By Thomas Castle, Esq. F.L.S. Lon- 
don, 1833. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. ; 
Cambridge, Deighton and Co. 

Tuts is one of the neatest and most ingenious 

pieces of planispheric engraving we have seen, 

and reflects much credit on the artist, Mr. 

Neele. The arrangement is extremely simple, 

and any person at all acquainted with the Greek 

language may easily understand the table. 

There is a short but concise explanation, and 

numerous examples, which will be of much 

service to students. 


— 








The Aldine Poets: No. XXIV. Dryden, 
Vol. IV. London, 1833. Pickering. 
ANOTHER excellent volume added to the num- 
ber of this cheap and valuable publication. It 
is delightful to be induced again to revel in the 
riches of glorious John’s muse ; and one cannot 
take a peep without being induced to read on. 





Dramatic Library, with Remarks, Go. By 
George Daniel. Vol. I. 12mo. London, 
1833. Hurst. 

A FULL-LENGTH of Dowton as Falstaff, and 
a vignette head of Shakespeare, together with 
several good wood-cuts, embellish this volume ; 
the commencement of a series uniting ancient 
and modern dramas. Henry IV., Hamlet, the 
Lord of the Manor, the School for Scandal, 
Comfortable Lodgings, Rienzi, and Modern 
Antiques, constitute its abundant contents; 
and such a selection, at the cost of little more 
than sixpence a-piece, ought to insure a very 
extensive enc ent. The editor has ac- 
quitted himself with spirit and discretion ; and 
we have no doubt the publication will make its 
way, as it deserves, even amid the crowd of 
cheap competitors by which it is surrounded. 








The Epigrammatist’s Annual. 24mo. pp. 148. 
London, Tegg; Simpkin and Marshall: 
Glasgow, Atkinson and Co. 

An epigram for every day of the year is, per- 

haps, too much of a good thing; for though 

one might swallow them, or a like number of 

5 ee if daily administered, either would 

found too much to be taken altogether—a 
book full of points or a peck of pepper! There 
are, however, some clever hits and puns in this 
bundle of 365 ; and, with several characteristic 
etchings, the little tome may be occasionally 
dipped into for a laugh. 


houses had been destroyed. These might easily 
have been rebuilt; but all their fields, vine- 
yards, olive and fruit plantations, and the 
woods near the lava, are ruined for centuries 
to come. It must be considered singular, 
and will furnish those who believe in a com- 
munication between Etna and Vesuvius with 
an argument in favour of their opinion, that 
twenty-five or twenty-six days after the cessa- 
tion of the eruption, on the 16th, in the even- 
ing, Vesuvius poured forth a very broad and 
violent torrent of lava, the greatest that I have 
seen for these three years, without the slightest 
previous indication—only during the course 
of the 16th rather more smoke than usual was 
observed, so that the lava may have begun 
to flow about noon; yet between six and seven 
in the evening, when it was first seen by me, 
it had already flowed down the whole cone 
towards the hermitage, and had reached the 
Atrio del Cavallo (the level space below it), as 
was easily to be perceived by the basin formed 
there by the lava. The current is, therefore, 
much more rapid than those that have pre- 
ceded it, which took as many days to pass 
over the space thus traversed in some hours. 
Yesterday morning, at four o'clock, some people 
here thought they heard explosions. In the 
evening the torrent seemed to have abated a 
little. On neither of the two days was any 
thing thrown up intv the air. In the day-time 
it was clearly to te seen that the lava issued 
between the Punta del Palo and the small 
interior cone; probably rising from the nether 
side of the latter. 

P.S. Later accounts from Naples announce 
that three new craters had opened in the 
monntain. 

December 22. 

The eruption of Vesuvius has become very 
serious since the day before yesterday; and 
the sight of the mountain, half covered with 
fire, is magnificent. It appears that it was on 
the night of the 15th that the volcano was 
first conv ; and in the smaller cone, in 
the middle of the great crater, three small 
craters were formed; and in the cone itself 
fissures, or rents, from thirty to forty feet 
broad, and from fifteen to twenty deep. Be- 
sides the stream of lava that flows on the left 
of the mountain towards the hermitage, and 
which, as it has divided into two arms, is 
but apparently diminished in violence, another 
burst out on the 20th, towards midnight, also 
in two arms, on the right side of the volcano, 
which seems to flow towards Portici; so that 
the two sides of the mountain seem to he on 
fire, and only the middle of the cone is dark. 
Besides these four streams of lava, there are 
now continued and violent explosions, and 
stones and volcanic substances are projected to 
a great height from the summit of the moun- 
tain. The noise of the detonation, as heard 
at Naples, resembles a distant cannonade. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
Naples, 18th December, 1832. 
Tue latest official accounts from Bronte, re- 
ceived at Palermo, not only confirm the state- 
ment of the abatement in violence of the erup- 
tion of Etna since the 18th Nov., but add, 
that on the 2Ist it had wholly ceased. They 
call the escape of the town una prodigiosa 
liberazione ; for the lava, which in sixteen days 
had passed over a space of ten miles, stopped 
within a mile of the town; which, with its 
buildings, is therefore safe; but the loss 
which the inhabitants have sustained will 
perhaps be more severely felt, than if their 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On Tuesday evening Dr. Grant, professor of 
comparative anatomy and zoology in the 
a of London, delivered the first lec- 
ture at this institution on the structure and 
classification of animals. In taking a view of 
the organisation of the higher classes of ani- 
mals, the doctor purposes first to consider their 
organs of relation, or of animal life—the bones 
and hard parts which form the solid frame- 
work of the body, the ligaments which connect 
them together, the muscles which move them, 
the nervous system which gives energy to the 





muscles, and the organs of the senses which 
direct their motions. The organs of vegetative 
or organic life will next be examined—the diges. 
tive organs which prepare the food, the lacteals 
which convey it to the blood, the circulating 
system which condacts it to all parts of the 
body, the respiratory organs which renovate 
and prepare the circulating fluids, the organs 
of secretion which form new compounds from 
the blood, the lymphatics which take up the 
decayed materials of the organs and convey 
them to the circulating mass, and the tegu. 
mentary organs which cover and protect the 
whole system. The third class of organs, con. 
nected with the preservation of species, will be 
entirely reserved for a few supplementary lec. 
tures at the conclusion of the course. In the 
present lecture Dr. Grant proceeded up to 
Crustacea. Of Infusoria he observed, that in 
every drop of spring-water, sea-water, or spray, 
myriads of animalcule might be detected: he 
considered that a single drop contained abovt 
200,000, of infinite variety of form. Not only 
the common liquids, but even the brain and 
finids of the body were replete with them. 
The lecturer drew a beautiful sub-marine pic. 
ture: far below the surface of the deep, life 
was active and assumed the shape of ferns, 
mosses, and similar substances, depesiting cal- 
careous matter, and at a future period might 
become islands, like those of the South Sea, 
which are of coralline formation, raised by vol- 
canic agency. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Ow the 9th, Mr. Murchison, president, in the 
chair, the following communications were read: 
1. Observations on the vegetable structure of 
coal, and on the probability that the gas evolved 
from coal in the mine, or when newly exposed 
on the surface, previously existed in a very 
condensed state in the cells of the coal; by W. 
Hutton, Esq. 2. On ophiura, found in the 
London clay at Child’s Hill, near Hampstead ; 
by N. T. Wetherell, Esq. 3. Extract of a 
letter from Sir W. Gell to W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq. on the recent discoveries at Pompeii.* 
4. A letter from Leonard Horner, Esq. to 
C. Lyell, Esq. on the late eruption at 7tna, 
and the stream of lava which threatens to 
destroy Bronte.* 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Brunet in the chair.—The —— 
part of Dr. Faraday’s paper on experimen 
researches in electricity was read. The author 
proceeds with his comparisons, and points out 
some of those qualities which have not yet been 
discovered as belonging in common to the elec- 
tricities, though they might be considered iden- 
tical. Dr. Wollaston, and other philosophers, 
could not accomplish the decomposition of water 
or neutral salts by the machine: the late Mr. 
Barry, however, believed he had succeeded in 
this. Animal electricity possessed many cha- 
racteristics of the others, but the spark had not 
yet been obtained. The author found that, by 
passing an equal measure of common and Vol- 
taic electricity through the galvanometer, the 
deflecting force was the same, without r 

to the degree of intensity. A variety of ex- 
periments in illustration are detailed; and 
Dr. F. promises to pursue his researches fur- 
ther, and communicate their results,—Mr. 
Brunel, it is believed, is the first foreigner who 





* Both these topics have been amply illustrated in pre- 
ceding Literary Gazettes.—Ed. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hatvam in the chair. — Mr. Gage exhi- 
bited some silver Roman coins, part of a large 
quantity lately found in a field belonging to 
Stanfield Batson, Esq., in Horsea parish, ad- 
joining the parish of Bartlow, in Cambridge- 
shire. Mr. Sydney Smirke exhibited a draw- 
ing of the remains of the Gothic King Theo- 
doric, at Ravenna, which he accompanied by a 
description of its architectural details. The 
Rev. J. B. Deane communicated a further 
paper, describing Druidical remains at Locma- 
riaker, in Brittany; consisting of a cromlech, 
sepulchral tumuli enclosing kistvaens or tombs, 
and two obelisks—one of which was formed of 
a single stone, sixty feet in length, and four- 
teen in diameter at the thickest part. Mr. 
Deane considers them to have belonged to the 
Dracontium at Carnac, lately described. 


LINN ZAN SOCIETY. 


Mr. LamsBert in the chair.— His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Earl of 
Powis, and several other persons, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. The commencement of 
a paper on the Lycium of the Greeks, by John 
Forbes Royle, Esq. was read. An epitome of 
this interesting communication will be given 
when the reading of it is concluded. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Jan. 16th. Dr. Richards in the chair.—The 
paper read was by Sir W. Gell, on the history 
and topography of the Via Appia, at Rome ; 
a valuable portion of the result of the learned 
writer's late accurate researches on Italian 
geography. 

A second donation, consisting of nearly forty 
volumes, chiefly philological, presented by Mr. 
Petit, was announced. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOU RS. 


A GENERAL meeting of this laudable Society 

took place last week, when a satisfactory report 

was made, and a subscription entered upon for 

furthering its future progress. Above 100/. 

was raised in the room, and a new committee 

of management, consisting of artists only, was 
chosen by ballot. Thanks were voted to the 
former committee, and to the chairman, Mr. 

Powell; and after transacting other necessary 

business, the meeting adjourned for a fortnight. 

Referring to our remarks on their first exhibi- 

tion, we cordially join with those who wish 

this Institution prosperity and success. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

African Antelopes. Engraved by W. Daniell, 
R.A., from Drawings made in Africa by 
S. Daniell. No. I. 

Tus is a work published under the patronage 

of the Zoological Society. It is to consist of 

four Nos., containing, in the whole, twenty 
varied subjects of the extensive tribe of ante- 
lopes, engraved in aquatinta and coloured by 

Mr. W. Daniell, from drawings made by his 

brother, Mr. 8. Daniell, in his different jour- 

neys in Africa. To the fidelity of Mr. S. Da- 
niell’s delineations of animals ample testimony 
is borne by Mr. Barrow, the African traveller ; 
and, indeed, the spirit and character of the 
several representations in the No. before us are 





lovers of natural history this must be a very 
interesting publication. 





Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain, with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norro 
King of Arms, F.S.A. &. Part XLV. 
Harding and Lepard. 

Tue various republications which the great 

and deserved popularity of Mr. Lodge’s work 

has rendered necessary, have been going regu- 
larly on, although, having on so many previous 
occasions called the attention of our readers 
to the original series, we have refrained from 
noticing them. The Part before us, however, 
contains a plate which we do not remember 
to have heretofore seen, and which is so pre- 
eminently beautiful, that we cannot pass it 
by unmentioned. We allude to the portrait of 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 

Wales,—of olen Mr. Lodge observes, that 

*¢ the prominent station which she occupied in 

the public regard, the fondness with which the 

people, of whom she was designated as the 
future queen, rested upon her their hopes and 
expectations, and the touching circumstances 
under which those hopes were annihilated, 
have cast a deep and enduring interest over her 

memory.” The portrait is engraved by H. T. 

Ryall, from a picture by A. E. Chalon, R.A. ; 

and a composition of greater skill, taste, and 

finish, or an expression of greater spirit, sweet- 
ness, and dignity, we never met with. It is 
altogether fascinating. 


The Byron Gallery; a Series of Historical Em- 
bellishments to illustrate the Poetical Works 
of Lord Byron. PartIV. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Or the embellishments in this Part our favour- 
ites are, —that from ‘* The Corsair,” by H. 
Richter, which is full of voluptuous beauty ; 
that from *‘ Don Juan,” by'E. T. Parris, cha- 
racterised by that clever artist’s usual grace ; 
and that from ‘“‘ The Two Foscari,” by S. J. E. 
Jones, displaying great dramatic character. 
The portrait of the too celebrated ‘* Countess 
Guiccioli,” painted by E. C. Wood, from an 
original miniature, will probably, however, ex- 
cite greater curiosity than all these. It is a 
pleasing countenance; but, as well as the 
figure, as far as the latter can be seen (and 
what is not seen is pretty distinctly indicated), 
is rather girlish. Probably the lady sat for the 
original when very young. 


The English School. A series of the most ap- 
proved productions in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, executed by British Artists, from the 
days of Hogarth to the present time. Select~ 
ed, arranged, and accompanied with descrip- 
tive and explanatory notices in English and 
French, by G. Hamilton. No. XLVIII. 
Tilt. 

Tuts pretty little work is now complete. It 
consists of no fewer than two hundred and 
eighty-eight outlines of various subjects, from 
the select works of ninety artists, either actu- 
ally British, or who have resided so long in the 
country as to come under that denomination. 
Although, as we observed at the commence- 
ment of the publication, it necessarily conveys 
a very inadequate idea, especially to foreigners, 
of the ‘‘ English School,” and we regret, there- 
fore, that a less ambitious title had not been 
chosen for it, it is nevertheless exceedingly 
interesting in its way; presenting in all cases 
the general forms of linear composition, and in 
many instances much more of the detail 





a compass, and at so moderate a price. The 
descriptions are highly valuable: they contain 
much curious information. 

Specimens of Ancient Furniture ; draton from 
existing Authorities. By Henry Shaw. No.1. 
London, 1833. Pickering. 

THE promise of a work of great interest and 
curiosity, illustrative of the arts among our 
forefathers, and throwing a light upon their 
domestic manners and habits. The great bed 
at Ware is the first subject; and four other 
engravings represent antique tables, chairs, 
and desks. Besides the pleasure of contem- 
plating these relics, hints may very well be 
taken from them for improved new furniture. 

Illuminated Ornaments, &c. &c. By Hen 

Shaw. Part X. aPidering.” 6d 

A BEAUTIFUL continuation of the work : this 

No. is much indebted to Mr. Douce. 





The Byron Portraits, from Drawings by Daniel 
Lynch. No.1. London, Spooner. 
ZuLeErKa, Gulnare, and Medora, are here 
imagined and executed in a manner different 
from preceding publications. We shall be 
better able to decide on the merits by and by. 

Gulnare is certainly not a hit. 


Colonel Jones. Lit phed by Gauci, from 
a picture by J. M. Smith. London, Dickin- 
son. 

A coop likeness, and well executed on the 

stone. The countenance is marked with cha- 

racter; and a list of pensions in the hand 
designates the radicalism of the late candidate 
for Marylebone. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 

TO THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
Movunrarn of art! sublime, mysterious pile! 
Eye of the desert! Desolation’s throne ! 
Undeluged Ararat of time! Jone isle, 

Left in the ocean of oblivion ! 


Marvel of marvels! Titan relic vast ' 
Gigantic gnomon of the boundless sand! 

Link of eternities to come and past ! 
Stupendous vestige of a voiceless land ! 


What times — what deeds—what changes hast 
thou seen ! [form ! 
What throngs have gazed upon thy wondrous 
Where are they now? Whole empires, that 
have been [worm ! 
Young in thine eld, have banqueted the 
Kings, sages, conquerors—the god-styled race 
Who once gave glory to gyptia’s name, 
Mixed with the dust, may now perchance 
deface 
The very monument that told their fame. 


Extending at thy basement far and wide, 
Dwindling to nought where thou art nearest 
heaven ! 
Thou art, in shape, the symbol of their pride, 
Whose vastest thoughts to earth alone were 
given. 
Fain would we learn the legend of thy birth; 
Fain know why thus thou load’st the weary 
plain: 
But, ponderous fabric ! incubus of earth ! 
Thy stones are silent—our research is vain, 


Thou hast no record : all hath pass’d away, 
Save that by Time’s sarcastic hand, alone, 
Scrawl’d on the dusty tablets of decay : — 
* This was his work the great, the proud 
unknowa !” Guipa. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


Tue Cholera Medical Board is dissolved ; and, 
much as we considered its institution desirable, 
we trust it is dissolved for ever. Whether we 
are now to reckon this terrible malady as an 
addition to our stock of diseases, or as a tran- 
sient visitor, we know not; but as an epidemic, 
we trust that its virulence is exhausted. It 
was a favourite opinion among one party of 
medical theorists, that other fatal disorders had 
become less prevalent during the ascendency of 
cholera. This result, to a certain extent, was 
reasonably to be imagined, as doubtless many 
weak and failing constitutions were destroyed 
by that formidable agent. The facts, however, 
which we have been able to collect, do not 
warrant this belief. The London bills of mor- 
tality shew the number of burials for the past 
year to have been 28,606, while those recorded 
for 1831 amounted only to 25,337; thus pre- 
senting an increase of 3,269 for the last over 
the preceding year. Now the deaths from 
cholera amounting only to 3,200, a trifling 
increase is shewn in the burials of 1832, when 
all the cholera cases are deducted. The epi- 
demic first assumed importance in London 
during the week commencing with March 6, 
when there were twenty-nine reported burials ; 
and its violence subsided with the week ending 
on the 8th of May, there being in the suc- 
ceeding weekly report only three deaths arising 
from the disease. In this space of ten weeks 
the total number of burials was 6,598, 557 of 
which are stated to have arisen from cholera; 
while in the corresponding weeks of 1831, 
there were only 4,107 burials of those who died 
from all kinds of disorders. For a short time 
the cholera was nearly extinct; but in the week 
beginning July 3, we find fifty-five deaths oc- 
curring from that complaint, which then as- 
sumed a severe character until the week end- 
ing October 30, at which time we find onl 
thirteen deaths happening in the inaerel, 
During this period of seventeen weeks, the total 
number of burials was 10,357; the number 
from cholera being 2,403. In the correspond. 
ing weeks of the preceding year the aggregate 
amount of interments was only 6,114; so 
that we plainly perceive the mortality from 
other diseases became more intense during the 
whole time that the malignant cholera was 
in action. It is a fact, moreover, which holds 
true in the detail, that the mortality from 
independent diseases was not lessened, even in 
those weeks when the cholera was especially 
fatal ; but that, on the contrary, the deaths from 
other causes were mostly beyond the average, 
after the deaths from cholera have been de- 
ducted. This will be seen in a moment by 
reference to the following table. 

Weeks of 


the Years 
1831 & 2. 


27th. 





Deaths in 1832. 


From Cholera.|Other Diseases. 
55 

108 

158 


Deaths in 1831 
from all Diseases. 


244 
352 





346 
592 


305 




















DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Ar this theatre Charles the Second has been 
played, but not so well cast as we have ori- 








ginally seen it ; h Miss Ferguson is a very 
pretty page. On Tuesday the Clandestine 
Marriage was performed in a superior manner. 
ADELPHI. 

WE would willingly record the improvements 
made in the acting of Don Quizote; but the 
house is so crammed every night, that we can- 
not get in to see them; and it is quite a new 
thing for Us to be turned away, like money, 
from a theatre door. 





OLYMPIC. 

WE had the satisfaction to witness Liston’s 
return to the stage on Monday night; and 
though still evidently only convalescent, we 
were equally gratified with his exertions in the 
laughable burletta of Kill or Cure. His recep- 
tion by the audience was so cordial as almost to 
overpower him ; but he soon rallied, and never 
was Brown better done. In P. Q. Mrs. Orger 
again delighted us by her versatility and talent. 
Her assumption of the country lad is parti- 
cularly perfect ; but nobody ‘ ma’r’n’t growl” 
at any part of her varied and excellent per- 
formance. The Paphian Bower concluded the 
entertainments at a reasonable hour, and un- 
shorn of any of its attractions. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 


Drury Lane. Jan. 3.—If it had not ac- 
tually occurred, it would not be considered pos- 
sible that an arrow aimed at a target at the 
back of the stage should, like a Frieschiitz bul- 
let, instead of the bull’s, hit the eye of a lady 
sitting in the pit; yet this unparalleled piece 
of awkwardness, to the cost of the poor lady, 
who was rendered insensible by the wound, 
was actually achieved during the archery scene 
in the pantomime. The great globe itself is 
represented in this pantomime, and the genii 
of the four quarters issue from it. With a 
laudable spirit of correctness, Europe is nightly 
made to walk out of Africa, and Great Britain 
out of America ! 

Surrey. Jan. 4.— The Columbine, in near- 
ly her first gyration, stepped upon a piece of 
orange-peel, and was so much injured by her 
fall that she was carried out, and appeared 
no more. The Clown here has adopted all 
the jokes in the Hot Codling song, which pro- 
duced so fine an effect on the gallery at a degi- 
timate theatre. 

Coburg. Jan. 5.—In Shiel’s Apostate, at 
this theatre, the Moor, ere his apostacy, wore 
an ornament of St. George and the dragon. 
I have since witnessed a scene, used on this 
occasion as a view in Hampshire, used as a 
view in Greece, and a Grecian warrior dressed 
in the coat and breeches worn by Serle in the 
French piece of the Iron Mask. 

Covent Garden. Jan. 14.—It is highly 
amusing, in Masaniello, to see Miss Inverarity, 
and the other prime donne who are engaged 
in the market chorus, skulking out of sight, as 
though ashamed of being seen so usefully em- 
ployed. It is very foolish of them; for when, 
on the first few nights, they boldly traversed 
the stage, they were always recognised and 
caneeeenes with applause that must, one 
would imagine, have been gratifying to them ; 
but how can they be gratified when they so 
sedulously and successfully ensconce themselves 
among the vegetable and fish-baskets of the 
worAu? In the final eruption, the back-ground 
of sky is withdrawn with a deliberate coolness 
truly laughable; what natural phenomenon is 
such mancuvre meant to express? On this 
occasion the eruption began at the bottom of 





—————————————— 
the mountain instead of the top, and the lava ran 
up hill instead of down. Two of the six taren. 
tella dancers were missing when that dance 
began. Themissing lady rushed on in a great 
flurry when it was half-finished, but the male 
delinquent did not appear at all. Is it not a 
most ill-judged thing on the part of Jones, 
in Nell Gwynne, to retain the same dress he 
wears from the beginning in the scene wherein 
Neil vecognises as King of England the man 
who had passed himself upon her as a city mer. 
cer ?>—to walk in state with the queen in the 
same dress wherein he haunted low drinking. 
houses incog. ? Charles, though a mad wag, 
was not so mad as to act thus. It is true 
Mr. Jones at last hides one arm with a cloak; 
but this is not changing his dress, or in any 
way a sufficient substitute for what the busi. 
ness of the play renders imperative. When 
distinct reference is made in the text to candles 
being wax-candles, they should not be such 
egregious tallow-ditto as are used in this piece, 
When the curtains withdrew to exhibit Nell in 
her large hat,* the suspended hoops of candles 
were made to perform a most extraordinary 
impromptu up-and-down dance, to the tune of 
such gentle exclamations from invisibles, as 
“ Who the d—’s doing that?” ‘* What the 
h— are you doing that for?” The green cur- 
tain, catching the infection, half descended and 
reascended three times before it would obscure 
the characters on the stage, who, be it re. 
membered, at the end of this play, are all left 
in positions the most difficult to sustain with 
any effect. 








VARIETIES. 


Paramorphine.—One of the great advantages 
of analytical science is, that in bringing us 
nearer to elementary principles it brings us 
nearer to truth, and to the chance of making 
greater discoveries, though there may be little 
value in particular facts elicited. M., Pelletier 
has found a new substance in opium, to which 
he has given the above name. It is very soluble 
in alcohol, and acts with prodigious effect on 
the animal system, destroying life in a very 
short period. 

Spiral Vessels of Plants animated.—On de- 
taching the spiral vessels from vigorous young 
shoots of herbaceous plants, they frequently 
become violently agitated; the motion con- 
tinues for some seconds, and may be similar ‘0 
that of the heart in animals under similar cir- 
cumstances. These vessels abound in the 
stems of the Urtica nivea, of Centaurea atro- 
purpurea, and of the Malvacee.—Field Natu- 
ralist’s Magazine. 

Attack upon a Hare by a Magpie.—To re- 
cord the petty conflicts of the inferior animals 
may seem trifling to the general observer ; but 
to the naturalist who writes the history ofa 
species, no anecdote, however trivial, that 
serves to illustrate peculiar traits of character, 
can appear either uninteresting or superfluous. 
I was informed the other day by a friend (a 
medical man, with whom I am on terms, and 
on whose veracity I can rely), that he had just 
witnessed a curious contest between a magpie 
and a fine full-grown hare; the bird making 
frequent and furious pounces at the hare, and 
pursuing it for a considerable distance, when 
the animal escaped by making for a thick 
hedge, at the other side of which it ran off to 
some distance from the place where it had en- 
tered, and without being observed by the bird. 

* i It, which she 
fears would Spoil eet no of a sen- 
sible actress. 
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I had always considered the magpie to be a 
remarkably bold bird, but never conceived him 
capable of such an exploit as this. —Field Na- 
turalist’s Magazine. 

On Flies walking up Glass, against Gravity. 
—Some time ago Mr. Blackwall, one of our 
most ingenious and original observers, read a 

per to the Linnwan Society, adducing facts 
discordant with Sir E. Home’s opinion that 
flies walk up glass by means of a vacuum pro- 
duced in their foot, on the principle of the boy’s 
leather sucker. I think it highly probable that 
Mr. Blackwall is not aware of some of his views 
having been anticipated nearly two hundred 
yearsago. ‘* Thecommon fly,” says Dr. Power, 
“hath six legs, but goes only upon four ; the 
two foremost she makes use of instead of hands, 
with which you may often see her wipe her 
mouth and nose, and take up any thing to eat. 
The other four legs are cloven, and armed with 
little claws or tallons (like a catamount), by 
which she layes hold on the rugosities and 
asperities of all bodies she walks over, even to 
the supportance of herself, though with her 
back downwards and perpendicularly inversed 
to the horizon. To which purpose, also, the 
wisdom of nature hath endued her with an- 
other singular artifice, and that is, a fuzzy 
kinde of substance like little sponges, with 
which she hath lined the soles of her feet, which 
substance is also repleated with a whitish vis- 
cous liquor, which she can at pleasure squeeze 
out, and so sodder and beglew herself to the 
plain she walks on, which otherwise her gravity 
would hinder (were it not for this contrivance), 
épecially when she walks in those inverted 
positions.’’"—J bid. 

Mr. Banim.—W e had intended this week to 
offer some observations on the distress of this 
popular author, connecting it with the con- 
dition of too many of his contemporaries, and 
the general state of our literature; but we find 
that we cannot fulfil our purpose, not having, 
till too late, received a list of the committee 
who have undertaken to conduct a subscription 
on his behalf. We shall, however, call attention 
to the subject next Saturday, and rejoice, in the 
Meantime, to see that Lord John Russeli has 
accepted the office of chairman to the commit- 
tee, and that Messrs. H. Ellis, E. L. Bulwer, 
Macaulay, Grattan, R. Sharp, T. Moore, Lock- 
hart, and other literary persons, have con- 
sented to aid his lordship in promoting this 
benevolent design. 

More Periodicals ! — The line will surely 
stretch till some crack or other; but as we have 
acknowledged other novelties of the kind sent 
to us, we will do the same for Nos. I. and II. 
of the Whig Dresser. It resembles the Figaro, 


but takes the other side of the question, and is % 


conservative, or rather anti-ministerial, in its 
cuts and gibes. 

The Liverpool Medical Gazette, No. I., is 
another added to the stock of our periodical 
novelties, The s 
intelligence of that wealthy, and, what is better, 
intellectual, liberal, and improving place. A 
good paper is begun on the topography of 
Liverpool. 

Safety-Cask.—There has always been great 
outcry against the glass and the bottle, and we 
are glad to find that some reparation to society 
is likely to be made by the cask. An ingenious 
Seaman has contrived a simple apparatus, 
which, by being fastened to an empty water- 
cask, such as every vessel carries, will convey a 
line rapidly on shore, and put it in the power 
of those on land to save the lives endangered 
by being driven on a lee-shore. A few yards 
of canvass, and a little ballast, are all the requi- 


pecimen is creditable to the} Longitude 





sites for fitting this safety messenger to esta- 
blish a communication between the vessel and 
the coast. 

English Language. — A professorship has 
been instituted in the University of Paris for 
regular instruction in the English language ;| 
and the example will be followed in all the 
principal schools in France. 


Bull, or no Bull.—In Ireland the following, 
which we copy from the Morning Herald of 
Thursday, would be a bull: ‘* The temporary 
works round Lierre and Hassell are intended 
to be permanent.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of the Baptist Denomination in all parts of the 
World, &c., by Charles Thompson. 

We are informed that the public may shortly expect 
from the of Mrs. Lee (late Mrs. Bowdich) a Biogra- 

hical Memoir of the late Baron Cuvier. Mrs. Lee en- 
Joyed the intimacy of the Baron for many years. 

The Adieu, a Farewell Token to a Christian Friend ; 
Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse, by the Author of 
** Gideon,” &c. 

Historical | Tales of Illustrious British Children, each 


P a 
Miss Agnes Strickland. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Wines’ Two Years in the American Navy, 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. bds.—Prideaux’s Churchwarden, 9th edition, 12mo. 
5s. bds.—Mornings with Mamma, 2d Series, 18mo. 4s. 

. 6d. bd.— Hopkins’s Notions on Political 
, by Mrs. Marcet, fcp. 8vo. 48. 6d. bds.— - 
ham on Cholera, 8vo. 6s.—Young’s Mathematical Tables, 
12mo. 6s.—Girdlestone’s Sermons on Cholera, with Map, 
12mo. 2s. 6d.—But how to spend the Evening, 18mo. 2s, 
— Charter-house Prize Exercises, 1814 to 1832, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth.—Jefferson’s Official Glory of the Son of God, 
12mo. 5s. cloth.—Three Histories, by Mrs. Fletcher, 12mo. 
6s. silk._Hansard’s Debates, 3d Series, Vol. XIII. 5th of 
Session 1831-2, 12. 10s. bds.; 12. 13s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Fawcett’s 
Five Discourses, fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Robinson’s Dis- 
courses on the Law and Gospel, fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Philli- 
dor’s Analysis of Chess, by Walker, 12mo. 7s.—Rose’s 
Prayers from the pel, 12mo, 5s. cloth.—Mirror of 
Popular Knowledge, 2s. 6d. cloth.—G. A. Cooke’s Walks 
through London, 18mo. 6s. cloth.—Marshall’s Naval Bio- 
phy, Vol. IV. Part I. 8vo. 15s. bds.—Myers’ Young 
hristian’s Guide to Confirmation, 6». cloth.—Golden 
Legends, 3 vols. post 8vo. I/. 11s. 6d.—Veterinarian for 
1832, 8vo. 18s. bds.—Dublin University Review, Part I. 
4s.—Rutter’s Observations on Gas-lighting, 12mo. 1s.— 
Teacher’s Lessons on Scripture Characters, by Baker, 
18mo. 1s. bds.—Friend’s Library, Vol. III. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
bds.— Carswell’s Pathological Anatomy, Fasciculus I. 
imp. 4to, 15s.— on Blood-letting, 12mo. 2s.— 
Dr. Chal on the Sup Importance of a Right 
Moral to a Right Economical State of the Community, 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ &@ We beg to refer our readers to a brief but interest- 
ing statement in e 44, respecting the mortality in the 
metropolis during the prevalence of Cholera. It is a do- 
cument carefully made, after a thorough examination of 
the subject, and deserving both of medical and general 
&ttention. 

We regret again to decline D. W.; but first attempts 
are seldom fit for publicity. 

Many communications have reached us too late for 
notice; and we have been put to much expense and in- 
convenience by our exertions to isclude several tardily 
sent matters our present No. We wish our Corre- 
spondents would remember, that a load upon the end of 
our time, which might have been early, sadly increases 
the difficulties and labour of a publication which is diffi- 


y of the Historical Facts, by |} 


‘ his Nephe 





cult and laborious enough without. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
O LIBRARIANS and BOOKSELLERS. 


To be disposed of, with immediate possession, an ex- 
tensive Library and Bookselling Concern of the highest Re- 
spectability and long-established Character, situated in a 
fashionable City in the West of England. The Sale Stock 
consists of choice and well-selected Articles, and the Business is 
capable much imp an i To any parties 
who can command a capital of from 4000/. to 6000/. the Business 
is a most desirable one. 

Particulars may be known by application (if by letter, post- 
aid,) to Messrs. Longman and Co. No. 39, Paternoster Row, 
ondon. 





> 
ART II. of the GALLERY of 
COMICALITIES.—78 Comic Wood Engravings, which 
have appeared from time to time during the past eighteen 
months in that popular Sporting Weekly Newspaper, Bell’s Life 
in London, R f 
Just published, Part II. price 2d. 78 Comic Prints, illustrated 
by Prose or,Poetry, taken from Bell’s Life in mdon. com- 
rising 36 Phrtraits after the manner of Lavater, and 42 Miscel- 
janeous, Political, Quizzical, Humorous. These 78 Prints cost, 
engraving alone, 400 guineas, and can now be had on one folio 
newspaper sheet for 3d. 

Published by G. Goodger, 169, Strand, London, and sold by all 
Booksellers, Stationers, and Newspaper Dealers. 

Of whom may be had, also price 3d. a new edition of ¢ 
Part the First of the Gallery of 130 Comical- 
ities, of which 128,000 have been sold. 

The Trade supplied at 2s. for 12, and copies of Part I. and 
Part II. will be taken back at the Office of Bell's Life in London, 
169, Strand, at the cost price, any time Lefore the 24th December, 

833. 


Placards for Shop Windows. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Family Library. 
AMILY LIBRARY, Vol. XXXV. The 
Life of Peter the Great. 
By JOHN BARROW, og rg 
Author of the “ Eventful History of the Mutiny of the Bounty.” 
With Portrait. 1 vol. small 8vo. 5s. 

«“ This is an excellent compendium of the life of that most ex- 
traordinary character—the founder not of a dynasty, but of an 
empire. It is well drawn up; every source of information has 
been consulted; the style is easy and unpretending; in short, 
the author is master of his subject.”—Spectator. co F 

XXXIII. Natural Magic. By Sir David 
Brewster. A new edition published this day. 


XXXIV. Lives of Scottish Worthies. 
Vol. Il. 
“XXXVI. Six Months in the West Indies, 


By Henry Nelson Coleridge. = E A 
XXXVII. Will contain Lives of Scottish 
Worthies. Vol. III. and last. : ae 
XXXVIII. Will contain Lives of British 
Artists. Vol. VI. and last. By Allan Cunningham. 
*,* In q of the apy hi r of the 
Family Library, Subscribers who have got the former volumes of 
the Work are recommended to take an early opportunity of com- 
pleting their sets. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In2 vols. 18mo, price 12s. in boards, 
EVOTIONAL EXTRACTS for 
EVERY DAY in the YEAR, compiled from the 
Writings of various Authors. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 











Price 3s. boards, 
DVICE to a YOUNG MAN upon first 


going to OXFORD, in Ten Letters, from an Uncle to 
Ww. 


By the Rev. EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ‘aul’sChurchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
> 
XPLANATORY LECTURES on the 
GOSPEL according to St. MATTHEW. 
By the Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A. 
Formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 


To the Clergy, Heads of Families, Emigrants, Travellers, and 
Captains of Veusel. 
Price 3s. 6d. 3d edition, 


UTLER’S MEDICINE-CHEST 

DIRECTORY, and Family Catalogue of Drugs, Che- 

micals, &c.; with the Properties and Doses, and the best mode 

of administration of all the articles more generally used in Do- 

mestic Medicine; to which is appended a concise and familiar 

Description of Diseases, with the most approved methods of 
Treatment, according to Modern Practice. 

“* We have not seen the preceding editions of this useful vo- 
lume ; but do not wonder, on looking it over, that it should have 
reached a third impression. For common family reference, for 
the Lady Bountifuls (if such now exist in country quarters), for 
cl and’ other benevolent persons, who may be called 
upon to assist the sick, or thosewho have met with accidents at 
a distance from medical advice, this Directory is an excellent 
guide. We cordially recommend it to no! as a work which 
may assuage much human misery, and enable every one to do 
much to his fellow -creatures.”—Literary Gazette. 

Butler's Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville Street, and W. F. 

‘akeman, Dublin; Simpkin and Marshal, London ; Oliver and 
ork, Edinburgh ; King, Cork; and all Booksellers in the United 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





jon, 8 vols. 108. 6d. 
ERTHA’S Ss JOURN NAL desion 4 a VISIT 
to her UNCLE, ee a Variety of interesting 
Information for Young Persons. Arranged for every Day in the 


Year. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





French and German Annuals for 1883. 
LMANACH des DAMES, pour l’Année 
1883, sewed, 8s. 


The same, elegantly bound in silk, with 


tui, 12s. 
de Saxe Gotha, bound, 6s. 
Minerva, mit Kupfern zu Goethe’s Tasso, 
Leip. 108. 
Cornelia, Taschenbuch fiir Frauen, mit 8 
Kupfern, }2s. 
utscher Musenalmanach, von Chamisso 
und Schwab. Leip. 7s. 6d. 
herausgegeben von Lotz, 


Taschenbuch der Liebe und —" 
gewidmet, mit 11 Kupfern, und Kalender. Frft. 7s. 6d. 
Aurora, von J. G. Seidl, mit 4 Kupf. Wien. 


Bs. 6d. 
Rosen, mit 8 Kupf. Leip. 12s. 


Vergissmeinnicht, von H. Clauren, 8 Kupf. 


Leip. 12s. 
Vesta, mit 8 Kupf. Wien. 18s. 
Urania, mit 7 Kupf. Leip. 10s. 
Taschenbuch fiir Verlobte, 12mo. Potsdam. 
4s. 6d. 
Vergissmeinnicht, von Spindler, 7 Kupf. 
Stutt. 18s. 
Rr et zum geselligen Vergniigen. 
p- 10s. 
Alpenrosen, 5 Kupf. £aran. IIs. 
Ciicilia, Taschenb. fiir Freunde der Ton- 
hunst. Hamb. 7s. 
Almanach Dramatischer Spiele. Hamb. 8s. 
Miichler’s Anekdoten Almanach. Berl. 7s. 
Ditring’s Phantasiegemiilde, fiir 1833. 


Frankf. 7s. 
“Gedenke Mein, 8 Kupf. Wien. 12s. 


Rheinisches Taschenbuch. 8s. Gd. 
Sold id by Treuttel, Warts, and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE LIFE of a SAILOR. 
By a CAPTAIN in the ROYAL NAVY. 

« A British naval officer must necessarily have enjoyed admir- 
able opportunities of seeing both nature and the external foreign 
world; and if he has a happy command of language, fearful 
are the accidents by flood and field wind pees themselves for 
description. Captain Chamier has had a full share of adventure, 
and undoubtedly possesses a facility of style and a playful manner. 
If ever there was a story to excite sympathy, to interest the feel- 
ings, and awaken the imagination of the reading world, it is a 
story of sharks in this 

Richard Bentley, New Getnrecen Binet (3 (Successor 
to Henry Colburn). 





n Gvo. price 12s. 


boards, 
MERICA and the AMERICANS. 
By aCITIZEN of the WORLD. 
* We hail with oe eee the performance before us, as, by the 
good sense, sound which it displays, 
we at once ‘place confidence in in the statements and opinions which 


it contains.” —Mo: 
London : an, Ress, a » Brown, Green, and conga. 


ee Works complete, = General Index. 
in Sixteen volumes 8vo. pri: ‘s. boards, 
THE, “WORKS of the. ‘Right Honourable 
Printed for Ju, Gy and F Aivington, St. Paul's Churchyard 
» G, . t. ul 's ar 
A few C ‘and Weter ioe Biase A ae 
on 12s. 
also, omen of the L— tty dad nce royal 8vo. oa 
Ato. Ata, sp eomgtenn fats. 





rs Gali’s last 


THE, MEMbe AEs 


The Radical; an ‘Aatshloguaby, Dedi- 
cated to Lord Brougham. Price 5s. 
James Fraser, eat Regent Sreent, London. 


ECOLLECTIONS ~ a CHAPERON. 
Edited by LADY DAC 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Gsect (Successor to 
Henry Colburn). 


HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING. 
en? and rt ; being an Jotrpdection to 
the English 
besides soothed guar im A. improve- 
Words deduced from their Greek and Latin 
a pted to the Use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and 
also of Adults and Fore ners. 
ENRY BUTTER, 
Author of * Gradatlons t in men} te pelling,” « TheGradual 


8th edition, price tna . bound. 
Simphin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hail Court. 





vols. post 8vo. 21s 


EGENDS of the LIBRARY at LILIES. 
By LORD and LADY NUGE 
“ Two delightful volumes.”—Literary same. 
“ The ¢ Legends’ will be eagerly read, and valued for their 
isseinelc ge of ne pleasure.”—Tait’s Magazine. 
Londo rme, Brera, Green, and @ Longmes- 


Important Works on Natural History. 


Price 6s. 8vo. boards, 
THe FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


MECHANICS, with Historical and Practical Iligs. 


By WILLIAM WHEWELL, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Author of “‘ An Elemen 
reatise on Mechanics,” and *‘ A Treatise on Dynamics.” 
ForJ.and J.J. Deighton, Cambridge; and Whittaker, Treacher, 
and | Aa don. 


trations. 





In 2 vols. ——= cay with upwards of 1150 Figures, eng d 
SLOG ott, price One Guinea, 

HE ZOOL GIST'S TEXT-BOOK, 
of all the Classes, Orders, and 
Genera of the Animal Poe a with Examples of a Species of 
every amy and a co nyse Glossary of Technical Terms. 

CAPTAIL — BROWN, F.L.S. 





In 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated = 7 Plates, price 4s. 6d. boards, 
The Taxidermist’s Manual; or, Art of Col- 
lecting, Preparing, and Preserving Objects of Natural History, 
for the Use of Travellers and Collectors. By Captain Thomas 
Brown, F.L.S. 
Glasgow: A. Fullarton and Co.; London, William Orr, 
Paternoster Row}; Dublin, W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 


ew edition, 8vo. 
HE SECOND VOLUME of PRINCI. 
PLES of GEOLOGY; being an Attempt to explain 
the former Changes in the Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes 
now in operation. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Professor of Geology in the King’s College, ‘and Foreign 
Secretary of the Geological Society. 
Vol. I. Second edition, price 15s. is just pub- 
lished. 
Vol. III. is in the press, and will be pub- 
lished shortly. 
John Murray, Albemarle Sizes 
Tn teccap Se, price 6s. board. 
OEMS, NARRATIVE and ‘LY RICAL. 
by WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 
«* Replete with the very essence of lyric poe poe try.”—Scotsman. 
Printed for D. Robertson, Trongate, Glasgow; Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh ; s, Orme, Brown, Green, 
and Longman, 





and Longman, 
ondon. 


IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY, rp phan COUNTRY 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
London, og wie British Magazine, 
250, Regent Street. 
r | ‘HE frequent demands of the Clergy for 
Books and Pamphlets published in the Country _ 
distant Towns, and the difficulty that exists in 


with numerous Plates, 9s. cloth, 
KETCHES. of VESUVIUS, with ‘Accounts 
of its Erect sence, a the Commencement of 
the Christian Era to the present 
NAULDIO, 5 F.G.S8. &c. 
ee Seema be. rs have placed itself at the present time in a 
state of fearful activity, as if it were to afford additional ¢clat to 
Mr. Auldjo’s volume. _ The a are numerous, eae 
accurate, and ch 
and ag of, this famous hme oy oon not be produced. bd 
Lit. 
Saae Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
By the same Author, 
Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc. 
2d edition, 10s. 6d. boards. 





8vo, 


Published by Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand, 
ELENOGRAPHIA.—A Telescopic View of 


the Moon's Disc in Opposition, on a scale of 12 inches in 
diameter, accompanied by a Key and Descriptive Later. ress, 
Price 10s. 6d. complete. From Original Studies by C Wrest 
Esq. Lecturer on Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Civil En. 
gineer, &c. 
Also, second edition, imperial 8vo. embellished with 27 coloured 
lates, price }/. 11s. 6d. boards, 
Rural Residences, consisting of a Series of 
Designs for 1 Baiting Decorated Cottages, small Villas, and other 
d by Hints on “yr Theory and 
ee of Rural Archi i d with Observations 
on Landscape Gardening. By J. B. Papworth, Esq. Architect, 
&c.; Author also of Hints on Ornamental Gardening, which forms 
the Second Part, and same price. 











Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
ND’S BOTANIC GARDEN, 
bound in Silk, with gilt edges. 

On account of oo applications having been made for this 
Work, bound in ie of annual presents, all the 
Volumes and Parts, both large paper and small, from the com- 
mencement, have been issued in silk bindings, with gilt edges, as 
well as in their usual livery of sober drab. 

The elegance of the Work, the adaptation of its subjects to every 
taste, and the permanent utility of its matter, combine to give it 
superiority | over eet which claim only novelty for their 





has induced the Freprioterss of the ‘British Magazine and Monthiy 
Register of Religious and P. bi 
History, &c. &c. to devote a portion of their extensive Premises, 
situated in the above central and fashionable Street, as a Re- 
vository for the Sale of Religious, Ecclesiastical, and Classical 

Publications, or any allied thereto; and they will be happy to 
receive, on Sale or Return (carriage paid), any Works of the above 
description. 

With the view of giving them ap query pabelty, a Monthly List 
of newly Published Works and ditions will be printed 
and stitched in each Magazine, the charge for which will be 
exceedingly moderate. 

Further Saclicdions may be known on Application to the Pro- 
pristors. 

s Standard French ‘Works for Schools and Familics 
ENTOUILLAC'S (Prof. of King’s Nas) 
CHOIX de CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS, 24 vols. in 
18mo. oie Portraits and Plates, 3/. 12s. Containing — 
fon, Morceaux Choisis, | vol. ....+- 3s. 
c ornelile, Choix de —- 2 vols. 
Cottin, Elisabeth, 1 vol. 
Fénélon, Télémaque, 2 vo! ols. cece 
jorian, Numa Pompilius, 2 vols......- 
Marmontel, Bélisaire, 1 vol. .........++ 
————-, Choix de Contes, | vol. 
Moliére, Choix de Comédies, 2 vols.. coos 
Froponeas oti a’ rag ge 1 wale « ennnesseebens 
1, Peni 
Racine, Ghoix de Tray édics, 
Saint Pierre, Pani et irginie, eoees 
——_———, la Chaumiére Indienne, POE chit 
Voltaire, Hinotre de Charles XI1. 2 vols. .,...... 
———~—., Histoire de Pierre le Grand, 2 velg, eos 
, Choix de Tragédies, 2 r 

Cottin, Mad., Pensées, Moaionen, et Réflexions 

oo “ Dr, Bernays. 1 yol. 18mo, 3s, 
Manuel Epistolaire, or, Young Lady's As- 

sistant, i2mo. bound, 6s 

Maurois’s French Grammar, 2d edition, 
12mo. bound, 5s. 

Ventouillac’s, Prof., Literary Guide, pointing 
out the best ee ts French Writers, 8vo. 18s. 

Campan, Mad., Lettres de Deux Amies, with 
English Notes, 12mo. 5s, 

French Family Library, Vol. I. to XX XI. in 
8vo. Portraits, 1831-1882. 

This Collection of the best French Authors will be completed 
in 80 volumes, printed in 8vo. I¢ is the cheapest and correctest 
ever offered. Each Author may be had separately; and the fol- 


lowing are already published, 3s, 6d, common paper, and 4s. 6d. 
veilum paper, per volume :— 





ABRBWSSAWWAWEAALA 


Common paper. Velioms er. 

ay uvres, careptonne # 7¥ols. £. oe rr 4 
vo. por 

Corneille, rr vols. Bvo.. 

Racine, 5 vols. 8vo 

Voltaire, Théatre, 7 vols. Bvo. euee 
leau, 


ascasacea: 
ASAAMAGTSA: 


Published 





03 oa 
Treustei, W Wartz, and Richter, 
quar, 





with a fictiti value of short duration. 
Each Velame contains correct figures, coloured from nature 
with the most scrupulous care, of 96 hardy Flowering Plants 
most suitable for ornamenting the Garden or Pleasure-Ground, 
with every sort of information connected therewith, which may 
be useful in cultivation, or pleasing to the Botanist and General 
Reader. 
Volumes, large, teenie, gg in cing my 
Parts, large .. 
Volumes, smal 
Parts, small . 
Each Volume contains two » or 24 et ‘No. 97, being 
the first Number of the 5th V elume, was published on the ist of 
January. Large, 1s. 6d.; small, ls 





Second edition, price One Shilling, 


RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
GAS-LIGHTING. 
By J.O.N. RUTTER. 
The Work is divided into three soctents embracing— 
1. Observations on the Manufacture of Coal Gas 
£. Hints for its more general Adoption in Provincial Towns. 
3. Instructions for the et gee ar of Gas in Private Dwellings. 
“« This little treatise is calculated to excite di in- 
terest.”—Salisbury Journal. 
“ We can i ine nothing better caleulated than this cheap 
and little treatise to make the economical practice of lighting 
jout the country. The gas-works hi- 
erected have been chiefly confined to iarge towns; the 
purpose of this well-timed production is to shew that there is not 
a town or village, whose population amounts to 2500 or 
where a a ——_ eo? not be established, with equal 
tion and to their customers. * 
We feel s eatlefied t that no body of persons projecting the ectabtish. 
ment of a Gas Company could have recourse to a safer or more 
useful guide. A greet deal of practical information of the first 
importance is em odied in the treatise, and communicated in 
an extremely clear and lligible style.” c’s Magazine. 
“ The information it contains is extremely valuable as, Te 
sulting from practical knowledge. We have been interested in 
the perusal of the work, and recommend it for its atility, as ae] 
plying a correct conception of the properties and effec ts of coal 
gas, and as furnishi al 4 with its in- 
i isto other p i hire Advertiser. 
Londo + Longman and te. ; gate y an preg Booksellers. 

















w Burlington Street. 

ME 8 BENTLEY’S CATA LOGUE 

of NEW WORKS just published; consisting of 
Voyages and Travels, History and Biography, Sporting Adven- 
tures, and Works of Fiction, by distinguished Writers, may now 
be had (gratis) of all respectable Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. Agent for Ireland, Mr. John C mmmings Dublin; and 
for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, E — 


trent State of Greece. 


3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 
TRAVELS in the MOREA. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Topography of Athens, with Plates, 


Bvo. 11, 108. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Map, 
vo. 184. 
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y 
AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXXII. 
being LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. Addressed 
to Sir Walter = 
Sir DAVID BREWSTER. 
Jo m Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
HE SECOND SERIES of TRAITS and 
STORI wae of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of the First Series. 

It possesses all the merits by which the former volumes were 
distinguished, and is sullied by none of their defects. . The 
work before us contains more information respecting the cha- 
racter, habits, and feelings of the Irish peasantry, than any that 
has for a long time come before the British public.”— Atheneum, 


‘0. 966. 
Dublin: Ww. F. Wakeman: London, Simpkisa and Marshall, 
and R. Groombri ridge. 
aaa "The Author of the Sketch-Book. 
OL. XX. of the MIRROR, with a Steel- 
Plate Portrait of Washington Irving, Esq., a Biogra- 
phical Memoir, Righty-sape* Engravings, and 464 enlarged pages, 
isnow publishing, price 5s. 6d . 
Part CXXXI. price 8d. and Part CX XXII. 
price 10d. (completing Vol. XX.) are also ready, 
The Supplementary Number, containing the 
above Portrait, Memoir, Title-page, mane &c. price 2d. 
John Limbird, 143, Strand; and ali aT 


In 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
REATISE on the DISEASES of the 
LIVER, and on BILIOUS COMPLAINTS; with Ob- 
servations on the Management of the Health of those who have 
returned from Tropical Climates, and on the Diseases of Infancy. 
By SORE} AMILTON ae F.R.C.S. Edinburgh ; 
e Residenc nm, Tanjore. 
Printed for Bell and Bradhute, inburgh ; and Longman 
0. London. 
By cake same Author, 
Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, as it appeared 
in Asia and in Europe, &c. 8vo, 2d edition, 6s. boards. 


in Bvo. . price 108. 6d. boards. 


ORNING DISCOURSES, "addressed to 
1 the Consranstion of Christ Church, Birmingham. 
By GEORGE HODSON,A 
Archdeacon of Stafford, = i? Minister of that Church. 


A Manual for Visiting the Sick ; containing 
Scripture Extracts, suitable Addresses, Meditations, and Prayers, 
&c. ByaClergyman. 12mo. cloth boards, 6s. 

Printed for Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London; and Beilby, 
Knott, and Beilby, Birmingham. 


demy 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


HE LIFE of the POET, WILLIAM 


-_ rt og ol 


P. VIRGILIT “MA RONIS OPERA. 
et Notis illust us Rueus, 
a . ra eae Christianissimi Regis, ad usum serenissimi Del- 
= i. Accessit Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana. Studio et opera 
OANNIS CAREY, LL.D. in usum philomuse juventutis 
comparata. 
London: Printed for Lo 
and Darton; T. Cadell; 3 3 
Baldwin and Cradock 5 ae oy and F. Rivington; E. Williams; 
Hamilton and Co.; R. Hunter; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood 
and Ca.; J. Duncan; E. Hodgson; J. Harris; Sim kin and 
ary ; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Harding and — 3; Cowie 
and Co.; W. Edwards; and Houlston and Son: Wilson and Sons, 
York; G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool ; pay Se vg Dowding, 
Salisbury. 
Delphin Editions of the following may also be had :— 
Cornelius Nepos, 6s. 6d. bd.—Sallustius, 6s. 
bd.—Ovidii Epistole, 8s. bd.—Ovidii Metamorphoses, 10s. 6d. bd. 
eesar, 12s. bd.—Ciceronis Orationes Selecta, 10s. 6d. bd. — 
Horatius, 12s. bd.—Juvenalis et Persius, 9s. bd. erdustinus, 8s. bd. 








an, I Rees, Orme, and Co.5 Harvey 
J. M. 


n 8vo. 23d edition, carefull. oy 9s. bound, 
LEMENTS of EUCLID; viz. Books I. 
to VI. XI. and XII.: also, ull Book of Euclid’s Data. 
By R. SIMSON, M.D. 
Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow. 
To which are added, the Elements of Plane and Spherical 








COWPER, Esq. iled from his Cor dence and 
other Authentic Sources of Information; containing a full De- 
ee 








German Language. 
A second edition, imgroret =e enlarged, 12mo. price 5s. in 


COM PENDIOUS. ‘GERMAN GRAM- 


MAR, with a Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes, 


ene 7 NK 
LPHUS BERNAYS, Ph. Dr. 
Professor of the an Language and Literature, in King’s 
College, London. 
Also, by the same Author, 
_ yimiliar German Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 


_ Key to the Same, ditto, 4s. 
omen Poetical Anthology, with Notes, &c. 


_ Prose Anthology, ditto, 7s. 
An Introductory Lecture, 1s 
Published by Treuttel, Wirtz, and * a Soho Square. 





Works by the Author of Zohrab the Hostage. 
ew edition, 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 21s. 
DVENTURES of HAJJI BABA. 
2 vols. foolscap, 15s. 
Hajji Baba in England. 
By the Author of Hajji Baba. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


s. 8. Child's Mother's Story-Book. 
Embellished bah Twenty-four Cuts and Two Steel Plates, 
price only 3s. in boards, or 3s. 6d. bound, 
HE MOTHER'S STORY- BOOK; or, 
Western Coronal: a Collection of Tales, &c. 
y Mrs . 
Author of “* The Mother’s Book 2” &c. 
To kb are added, Tales by at Howitt and Caroline Fry. 
Londo’ Printed for T. T.andJ.'Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly ; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford Street; Ww. F. Wake- 
man, Dublin; and RK. Griffin and Co. Glasgow 
The Publishers strongly is beautiful little Volume 
as a valuable Christmas Present for Youth. 








Scenes in North Wi 
In menenags serena ee 36 Line Engravings, 
only 4s. 6d. 


CENES in NORTH WALES; with 


Notices. 
London ; 


J.T Cheapside; R. Grif- 
Wakeman, Bublin; and sold by all 
neiends scl a and Wales. 


Booksellers in 


Davenport’s ic phi ictionar ith 
as rif B ograp ical D yw 
‘bp Bro. 16th edition, with considerable Additions, 12s. boards, 
EDICAL GUIDE; for the Use of the 
Pal. ae Clergy, Heads of Families and Seraiperies, nd Janice 
most eminent Continental, American, 7 British pow Fan 
which are entitled to attention. 
By RICHARD REECE, M.D, &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








mas Presents for Children. 
ARRY OWEN; OF, the Snow-Woman 
and Poor Bob the Chi 
By MARIA EDC EDGE WORT TH. 


t 
Printed star wih “ ‘Barly Lessons.” 


Gospe ; Stories. 
An Attempt to render the aceinen of the Life of Our Sa- 
viour intelligible and ae to Young Children. 1 vol. 


The History of the late War, with Sketches 


of Napoleon, Nelson, and Well: in the S Stori 
Children. With Woodcuts. veh tyle of Stories for 


Stories for Children, from the History of 
"England. Bleventh edition, 3s, half-bound. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





of his R Character — Observations on his de- 
pressive Malady — Interesting Details on the Peculiarity of his 
ase — with Critical Remarks on his Productions; forming a 
complete and connected Kecord of the Poet’s extraordinary Life, 
and intended to remove the obscurities which have hitherto 

hung over his singtier ersonal histor: 

y EHO MAS TA LOR. 
suit, Elder: and Co. Cornhill. 


ice 3s. 6d, boards 
KEY to Pon GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


and CONVERSATION. Containing common Ex. 
pressions on a yariety of Subjects, with an easy Introduction to 
the German Grammar. whole arranged in such a manner 
as to enable the Student to acquire a speedy Knowledge of the 
German L » and p ly adapted to Travellers, The 
second edition, id 1 larged and 
By D. BOILEAU, 


is 

Author of « The Nature’ and Genius of the German Language,” 
“« The Linguist,” &c, 

Jonathan  Wacey (ate Boosey), 4, Broad Street, Royal Exchange. 








The most comprehensive Interest Tables at Five per Cent extant, 

The 7th edit. carefully revised, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price li. 1s.; 
or may be had separate, Part I. from One to One Hundred Days, 
and One Month up to Twelve, 7s. 6d. 


2 

ABLES of INTEREST, calculated at 

Five per Cent; shewing, at one View, the Interest of 
any Sum from One Pound to Ten Thousand Pounds, from One 
Day to Thirteen Years. To which are added, Tables for calcu- 
lating Commission on Sales of Goods or Banking Accounts, from 
One “Bighth to 7ige pee Cent, &c. &c. 
SEPH KING, Liverpool. 
Sold by Longman and Co. and C. Tilt, London; and 
and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
Dr. Dibdin’s Sunday Library, complete. 
In 6 vols. small 8vo. with six Portraits of distinguished Prelates, 
price 30s. in cloth, 


y ee 
UNDAY LIBRARY; containing nearly 
One Hundred Sermons oa ba 6 the! fellowin SIN DY Divines. 
With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T. F. p.D. 
Archbp, Lawrence \% Bp. Van Mildert ry oo aggitt 
Secker Dean Chandler homey all 
p- Blomtield Nares J. Hewlett 
Gray Pott 
Heber | Dr. Blair 
Hobart 
orne 
Horsley 
Huntingford 
Maltby 
Mant 
Newton Rev. Arch. Allison 
Porteus 
J.B. Sumner Sosbun Gi yp my! 
‘¢ A little library and a treasure for pious.”-—Lit. Gaz, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, al and Longman. 





Parr 
mang: rg 


ownson 








Economical Volume A foods 1p ga tet 
Price 10s. 6d, 


I gy ty LIBRARY; containing 
above Three sy and Anti ae Articles of yn 





subject of intense interest and curiosi 
London: Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Co. 
Of whom may also be had, 

Vocal Library ; consisting of ‘'wo Thousand 
of the most standard and popular » and One Hundred 
French Songs. 10s. 6d. bow 

Laughing Philosopher ; consisting of the 
largest Collection ever made of Bon-Mots, Puns, and highly 
humorous Compositions in Prose and Verse. 108, 6d, 

Scotsman’s Lib 3 consisting of many 
Thousand curious Articles illustrative of Scottish Literature and 
Personal History. 10s. 6d. bound. 





The United Kingdom. 
With an Abstract of the Population Return of 1831, and 
Maps of every County, 31s. 6d. boards, 


M4 
OPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, or 
Gazetteer of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; 
containing accurate and cial Details relative to every County, 
District, City, Town, Borough, ye pews aan in the 
United Ringtom inc toding spouse 20,000 P’ 
y BENJAMI IN PITTS CAPPER, Esq- 


retary of Sta’ 
London: Printed Sa tor Si Sit Richard Phillips and Co. 





'y; and a Treatise on the Construction of the Trigo- 
nometrical Canon. Also, a concise Account of Logarithms, 
By the Rev. A. ROBERTSON, D.D. F.R.S, 
Professor of Astronomy, Oxford 

Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, and Co,; Harvey and Darton H 
T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and 
Cradock ; J.,G., and F. Rivington ; E, Williams; Hamilton and 
Co.; W hittaker ‘and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; J. Souter; Smith, Elder, and Co.; B. Fellowes; and 
Holdsworth and Ball, ome and a = Cambridge. 


whom may b 
Elements of Euclid : viz. "Books I. to VI. XI. 


and XII. From the Text of R. Simson, =. D. wih afew Varia- 
tions, and additional References. 18mo. 6s 

The same Work, edited in the Symbolical 
Form, by R. Blakelock, MA. Fellow of Cath. Hall, Cambridge. 
amo. 7s. boards; and oblong Bvo. (the Lecture-room Edition) 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


"Fase published, in m ronal folios Full elena. 


8s. hal 
7 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS, Ancient 
and mg accurately constructed 
AMES PLAYFAIR, D.D, 
Principal ainsi United Colleges of St. Salvador and 
St. Leonard, St. Andrews. 

And elegantly engraved by the most eminent Artists in London. 
A new edition, revi: and corrected to the present time, 
and with additional sors, 

By WILLIAM PYPER, A.M. 

Of the High School of Edinburg! 
*,* This Atlas contains 47 Maps, beautifully coloured, size 
22 inches by 18, and will be found by much the cheapest Atlas 
ublish: 
“ Printed for Alexander Macredie, Edinburgh; and 
James Dunces, 37, Paternoster Row. 





Seered Classic for Schools. 
This day is published (by M. A. Nattali, 24, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden), in 12mo. price 2s. extra boards, 


E ANIMI IMMORTALITATE, 
celebrated Latin Poem of ISAAC HA WKINS 
BROWNE. ‘Carefully revised, by the Aev. PETER HALL, M.A. 
With some Account of the Author, and a Notice of his 
Imitations from Heathen Poets and Philosophers. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Hall’s Rudiments of Latin Grammar, for 
the Use of Schools (Whittaker and Co.), price 3s. bound. 

* This Grammar is arranged nearly on the Eton plan. Its 
gus is to furnish the young beginner with the elements of the 
Latin Language in a more simple, brief, comprehensive form 
than has been acco * fe in any other work with which the 
Author is acquaint has been already sanctioned by the 
highest approbation, not only of the public med but of many 
gentlemen conversant in education of you 

A Catalogue of Six Thousand 
by applying pest paid. 


ks, gratis, 





Life of Bre 
vols. 8vo. w 

| IFE of weet S the ae tee King 

of Prussia. 

“ tol dn com DOVER. ai /pedibalae 

o most deligh i a gt ye u 
selection, and graceful in a 
Literary Gazette. 
Londen: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, end, Longman. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. new edition, 14s, boards 

yy Acoms or, Many Things in in Few Words. 
By the Rev. C. C. CO 
Late Fellow of King’s College, C. mbridge 
» Orme, Brown, » saacea a “Longman. 
Of whom may be had, 

Book of Nature; a Popular Illustration of 
the General Laws and Phenemens of Creation. By J. Mason 

ood, M.D. 8 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, 36s. boards. 


London: 





in 1 Jarge vol. + 18s. cloth, 
USIC of f NATUR E; or, an Attempt to 
oe that what is Pasion and Pleasing in the Art 
of Singing, 5: and upon Musical Instruments, 
isderived from the founds of the A 
and in 5. 

W.GA 


By RDINER, 
Editor of «« The Vives of H — and Mozart.” 
« Founded on P P d to diffuse asound 
taste in musical iti — ion.”-—Monthly Review. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co, 


ated Werld. With curious 











48 
In 8vo. price 14s. boards, 
Hos: of DEVOTION, for the Promotion 
igi! German and Family sate, Translated 


‘eee . BURROW; D: D.FRS 7 p 


+ees terion Place, Pall Mall. 
san Tog may be had, by the same Author, 
agi “me rl of Christian Faith and Prac- 
—— to the Text of Hol eu, ot the 
chief 


from the time ‘of the Reformation to me final Revision of the 
Established Formularies. In 3 large vols. 12mo. 11. le. 


"©" "A new edition, foolsea 
LATIONS in TRAVEL; or, the 
“Last Days ote Philosopher. 
By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 
Late President of the Royal Society. 
John Murray, Aoewe Street. 
By the same Auth: 
z oF, Days of Fly. Fishing. © Third 


Handeomely printed, with 17 Plates, engeaved om Greek 
Gems, &c. crown 8vo. | 
E AGAMEMNON i ESCH TLS, 
Translated from the Greek. @ Dissertation on 


By Jon S. HARFORD, Esq. D.C.L. and F.R.S, 
'%,® A few Copies on large » with Proof Im 
oftie lates, 2l. 
John — Albemarle Street. 





HE POETICAL atte tira consistin 
oaagen aot a8 Extracts from Apelene and. Modern = +34 
eo of Children. 
By Mrs. LAV REN 
Printed for John Murray, Albomarié Street. 


ee — 


In 8v0. 
COURSE of LECTURES on the 
COINAGE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. Deli- 
vered in the Universi Oxford, 
y By EDWARD CARDWELL, DD. 
“Principal of St. Alban’s Lavy and Camden Professor of 


neient History. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








- New Burlington Bineate 
Mr. Bentley (Successor to Mr. Colegre) has just published 
the ind oat pan pod seeks a 


wo YEARS and: ie “HALF in the 
AMERICAN NAVY. 

C ¢ the Journal of a Cruise to England, and in the 

wieeandiy and the Levant, on board. of the United States 

pli Hane fe 1829, 


y B. = vies. 


Life of “~* Davia Baiaty Bart. 


his C mates Sea’ the Duke Behan - | 
Marquess of Wellesley enon Melville and Castlereagh, Sir J 

Moore, and other ‘istinguished Characters, from the Originals, 
in the possession of Lady 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
engraved by Finden, from a Painting by burn, Maps, 


Tecloal 





it Bvo. 98. 6d. 3d editior 
Rouse NOT TES taken during some rapid 


Toarneye. across the Pampas and among the Andes. 


a * yc F. BAD. 
é- Se a? mare ditpamne Street. 
rary of Entertainment. 
Publishing Monthy, ~ Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
uccessor to Henry Colburn). 
HE STANDARD NOVELS and 


ROMANCES, forming a choice eed. oe the best 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Life be ort Heber. 
2 vols. 4to. with a Portes call other Pilates, price 31. 12s. 64. 


LIFE of BISHOP HEBER, 
With Selections from his © pondence, and from his 
unpéblished ‘Works. ‘ 


John Merry) Albemarle Berants 
Of whom may be had. 
A new edition of Bishop - Heber’s Indian 


Journal, 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 





$$ 





Modern Works of Fiction; in Volumes, one of w! 
includes ap entire Noyel, neatly bound for the Law. illus- 
trated by Engravings ‘from des by eminent Artists, and 
mted so as to correspond with New S&dition of Sir Walter 
pote '$ a's Novela, and containing nearly double the quantity. Each 
ume, price 6s. may be had separately. 
‘This popular whee includes many 
fietions written sultseq pently: to the n Aes of Fielding and Smol- 
lett, and will, therefore, with the Waverley Novels, complete, in 
~ uniform series, the circle of English Classics in this branch of 
iterature. 
Among the celebrated Authors whose works have been pre- 
sented to the public in the Standard Novels, the names of 
Brockden Brown 
e Lee 
Mrs. Brunton 


y lt 
and Miss Aiea: may be alluded to with justifiable pride. 
Cooper has built —— of his striking stories on the lasting 
fe jon of those great and various events which arose durin 
the American Revolution, and which are not only of the highest 
interest in themselves, but, being nearly as much connected with 
the English as with the American annals, possess a strong hold 
on the attention of readers in this country. 
win, in his ** Caleb Williams,” “ St. Leon,” and * Fleet- 
wood,” has founded a school of novel-writing which ranks 
satay 1 its o dtsciyles many persons of distinguished talent; but, 
thou es of school aré numerous, and the spirit 
Selden: a » none has attained that bead veh a which, in 


the most celebrated 


Ss 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, 


NEW EDITION of MOORE’S LIFE 
of LORD BYRON, in 3 vols. 8vo. embellished with 
Forty-four splendid anit of aie » including an entirely new Bp. 
graving of the fine Portrait of by T. Phillips, Esq. R.A. 
*,* This edition of Byron’s Life i is printed uni formly with the 
Octavo Editions of the Poems, jidered the 
ard Library edition of Lord Byron 
John Murray, A yA vemarle Streets 


In a few days will be published, itectared With S ew Portaii,” 
—— by Lupton, from leian at (x 
ote § vols. 8vo. uniform with and Be 


HE PLAYS and BOEMS of. SHIR. 
LEY, now first coll y arranged, 
and the Text carefully collaaet, rie restored. wit. occasional 
Notes, Biographical and Criti 
y WILLIAM ‘GIFFORD, Esq 
To which is peehxed, — wee of the Lite of Shirley and 
is 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE, M.A. 
——- Murray, Albemarle Street. 











the hands of the ry sh the public min: 
f | and engaged it by sympathies that, till his novels appeared, had 
t Y ccarcely ever been called into agtion, though their existence was 
deep in the human heart. 
iss di 3 the names 

of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” ** Scottish Chea Sy «¢ Pastor’s 
Fire-side,” are still beard as familiar and cherished household 
words in domestic cire 

Of the darin —— «* Frankenstein,” it has been said by 
Mr. Thomas Moore, in his «¢ Life of Lord Byron,” that it is ‘one 
of those original conce; poaptiers that take hold of the public mind at 
once and for ever.” nd the late statesman, Mr. Canning, al- 
luded, in his place in the senate, to “ ee which he 
designated as “ the work of a child of genii 

ockden Brown, the American, is the Asiai distinguished of 
the followers of Godwin, 

e Misses Lee, in their pet ats series of ** Canterbury 
Tales,” have not only won the applause of readers since the 
commencement of the present century, but have furnished 
themes for the dramatic works of several existing writers. Even 

ord Byron was content to seek for ipepitation, in their pages; 
witness his fine t of. Wi fy, ich is avowedly 
sates § from the story called « Kreatzner,” in the “ Canterbury 





Few lovers of modern fiction are unaware of the remarkable 
success which attended the productions of the late Mrs. Brunton. 
Her “* Self-Control” and ‘ Discipline” are aT to pow, as 
they were on their first appearance, as the conduct of 
— of her own sex 

e of the - of Galt is to be a 

@ possesses vin, Fea pearance of 

actual truth’ to his narratives; as See 3 aber to doubt 

whether that which he is perusing, o the name of a 

novel, is not rather a statement of amusing facts than an in- 
vented story. 

It has been said of Miss Austen, that, notwithstanding the 


temptation which nearly all writers are under (especially at the 
commencement of their “vocation) to imitate that which has 


Aline abet eet: 





ae the rare power he 





The most valuable accession to our genuine li 
published.”—Age. 


Ill. 
The Life of a Sailor. 
By a Captain in the Royal Navy. 3 vols. 
« Three most various and amusing volumes, embodying the 
oon adventures of a post- pool in the royal navy."—Ziterary 


lately 


History of the ‘Aomainnn Theatre. 
Including Anecdotes of English Performers in the United 
States, or 1752 to the present time. 

William Danlap, 

Author of Memoirs of George Frederick C ‘ooke.” 2 vols. 890. 

«« These vol 


capital for di pro- 
fession, for they < ee in fun and an ich can scarcely 
fail to keep a di 


wh 
nner—or rather an after-dinner—table in a roar.” 
—Sun. 


Memoirs and Letters of Sir William Hoste, 
Bart. R.N. K.C.B. K.M,T.; including Original Letters of 
Lord Nelson, &c. 

By Lady Harriet. Hoste. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. (Just ready.) 
Also the following re Works of Fiction. 


Recollections of a Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady reas 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Bassam. 

By the Author of “S of Irish 
“An excellent tale; all is fresh and life-! 
ledge of character, @ most varied 
female heart.”. 


*” &e, . 3 vols. 
oH ati shews a know. 


acquaintance with the 
Abe jet ready, 


vera 


The New Road to Ruin. 
By Lady Steymey. 8 vols. 





suc » she at once freed herself 
from such influence, and, with combined boldness and mo- 
ag eae into a path of her own, of which she rémains to 
undisputed mistress. She is emphatically the 

oF of home.” 

Such are the terials of the Standard Novels, as far as 
that Collection has hitherto proceeded; and it may be not 
uninteresting to state that the Authors of the respective Works 
have been prevailed = to give them a tinal revision, and to 
add i Notes for their pub- 
lication in this a 

The copyright of the Works in this Collection is the exclusive 
property of the Publisher, and they can therefore only be pro- 
cured in this edition. 


The —— Standard Novels and Romances have already 
been published in this Pe 








Cooper’s Novels. 
1. The Pilot, Pres inl bat 6s. 
2. The Spy, complete in 1 vol. 6¢ 
- Last of the Mohicans, complete in | vol. 6s. 
. The Pioneers, complete in 1 a 6s. 
A The Prairie, complete in 1 vol. 6s 
6, Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer of Boston, 
complete Ms 1 vol. 6s. 
vels by Godwin. 
Qoner Williams, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 
t. Leon, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 
ee complete in | vol. 6s. 
Novels by Mrs. Brunton. 
1. Self-Control, a in 1 vol. 6s. 
2. — oe in 1 vol. 6s 


Jane and A. M. Porter. 

M7 Thaddeusof Warsaw, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 

The Scottish Chiefs, complete in 2 vols. 12s. 
.. The Pastor’s Fire-side, complete in 2 vols. 12s. 
4. The Hungarian eo complete in 1 vol. 6s. 

Galt. 
Lawrie Todd, omaa in 1 vol. 6s. 
By Sophia and Harriet Lee. 
The C 'b ales, plete in 2 vols. 12s. 
By Miss Jane Austen. 

Sense and Sensibility, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


The ons Works are com; ete in 2 vols. 12s,:— 
rankenstein. By Shelley. 
The Ghost-Seer. B: Schiller 
Edgar Huntly. By . B, Brown. 








88, Royal Aap ne 
CT ORT ea will publish the following in a few days:— 
‘ORT MERICA; a Moral and Politi. 
cal ff. 
By ACHILLE MURAT, 
(Son of the late King of Naples), from. “y Freneh. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with a 
2. Milton; his Life, Times, ‘Religious and 
— Opinions. By Joseph Ivimey. te 1 vol. Svo. witha 
ortrai' 
3. Arthur Coningsby; a Novel. In 3 vols. 
« What is your substance, whereof are you made, ~ 
That millions of strange shadows S you tend ?” 
‘speare's Sonnets, 
4. Whychcotte of St. John’ Ms or, the Court, 
the 5p the Quarter-Deck, and the Cloister. In 2 vols. 
5. Producing Man’s panion ; an Essay 
on the present State of Society, Moral, Political, aaa Physical, in 
i Aaa By Junius Rediv: vivus. A new edition, with Addi- 


"6. Vegetable Cookery. B Lady. A 
new editions with astaeal y oe ¥ : 





Dr. ‘Lardner’ 's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in ‘cloth. 
On EA 1, T 1 I‘ (forming Vol. 39 of the above), 
Is on HEAT. 
} 44. Dr. LARDNER. 

Volumes to be published successively :— 
Naval History of England, by R. Southey, Vol. 1. 
Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel. 

History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, Vol. 1. 
London: Longmen and Co.; and John became 


es 


P{DINBURGH REVI EW, "No. CXII. 
will be published on Wednesday, January 23. 
Contents :—1. Niebuhr’s Roman History — 2. Bab! 
chinery — Manufactures—3. Earie’s Account of New 
4. A’ Prol ion of the Bank Charter 
—6. afraire of Belgium and Holland -7. Stuart’s Three Years in 
North America—8. Sarrans’s La Fayette, and the Revolution of 
1830—9. Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession— 10. Reformed 
Parliament; the Ballot. 
A. Black, anergy and Longman and wt London. 





The Lawyer. r.—Price One Penny ye 
On Saturday, the 26th inst. will be published, by Robert Fenn, 
arne Fosss, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, the 
it Number o! 
,HE LAWYER; the succeeding Numbers 
every Fortnight. 

The Friends of the People are instructing them in the truths 
of science, and in a vast fund of general information; and it 
may well be the boast of Englishmen, that in the unassuming 
form of Penny Publications, every tage may now possess & 
Library of useful and entertaining Knowledge. But Law is yet 
a hidden mystery—a sealed book. That this should not be % 
the Lawyer, in his First Number, undertakes to — 

Number of the Lawyer will conta‘ 

1. A General Disquisition, History, or particular Treatise con- 

cerning the Law of England. of 

2. Notices of important Judgments, and any Legal Subject 

general Interest to the Public: 

3. Such Remarks, Advice, and Notices as the Communications 

of Correspondents may sugges . 

All Communications to be meade through the Publisher (post 

paid). 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, # 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, 0. - 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, ae Bachange; 
Marl h, Ave Maria Lane, Li at A. Black, 
Bdinburgh ; gest and Son, D. a sto 
and Co. Glas, and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent fi 
America, O. hich, 12, Red Lion Square, 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 








